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Shadows and Straws 


passed a resolution whereunder the Board 

of Directors was instructed to encourage 
the formation of state societies of architects, 
and to invite such organizations to codperate 
with the Institute. The resolution was at some 
length and its substance has already been 
published in the Journal and may be found in 
toto in the annual proceedings. It thus becomes 
the duty of the Board loyally to carry out those 
instructions. 

So far as expressions of opinion have been 
heard, it would seem that there are many 
members of the Institute who believe that the 
action taken at the Convention was both 
premature and ill-advised. They feel that, 
before committing the Institute to a policy 
of organization, it would have been wiser to 
await the recommendations of the Post-War 
Committee, which has been specifically charged 
with the study of this whole question and with 
the duty of making recommendations to the 
Board of Directors thereupon. But this is in 
reality a minor consideration to them, in 
comparison with the larger question of policy. 

We venture to record the existence of a 
considerable body of opinion which believes 
that the very advocacy of state associations is 
in itself a self-confessed failure of the Institute, 
—a self-confessed failure of its ability to organ- 
ize the architectural profession, and a placid 
avowal of its willingness to leave the prob- 
lem to others. 

In his address, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
itself a state society, the President of the 
American Institute of Architects, in referring 


\ THE LAST CONVENTION, there was 


to the resolution of the last Convention, said 
the following: 

“To my mind it might have been better if 
the Convention had discussed the resolution at 
greater length. If they have accepted the idea 
that the state societies are to be stepping-stones 
to a greater Institute some day, then I am for 
them; if they have not, personally, I am against 
them, because I do not see wherein we gain 
anything by having parallel powers moving 
along toward one object, but not as one society. 
A little history will help out on that. In France 
and in England today, they are trying to undo 
the mischief they got into when they split 
up into many societies. Now they are trying 
in those countries to come together, to unify 
the movement of architecture under one banner 
in each country, and they are warning us 
strenuously to avoid the dangers and pitfalls 
of division. We cannot be sure, if we encourage 
state societies all over the United States, that 
they are all going to be like the Illinois Society 
of Architects. We are pretty sure that they 
won’t be, and I believe we ought to consider 
very carefully, when we create a dog with a 
tail, that some day the tail may be big enough 
to wag the dog. . . . The state society, it 
seems to me, as I see it exemplified in Illinois, 
stands exactly for what we stand. I cannot see 
what should prevent the members of that 
Society from sending on their applications for 
membership in the Institute. I cannot see 
why the members of the Illinois Society hold 
that there is a difference. I do not believe that 
there is any difference. I believe you are for 
the same standards we are for, and I cannot see 
for the life of me why we should go along 
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separately. That is my feeling. I love the 
American Institute of Architects to the point 
that I ami willing to criticize it. It is 
the greatest good of architecture that I have at 
heart.” 

We understand very well the whimsy of 
President Kimball in his allusion to the dog 
and the tail, and yet we also confess to a 
belief that if a dog cannot handle his tail 
properly, the tail should have recourse. The 
tail, in this instance, is a great majority of the 
architectural profession in the United States, 
and it must have representation. But what 
President Kimball fears is no doubt a repetition 
of the Institute’s history with its Chapters. 
As tails, they, too, became a menace, and the 
whole organization of the Institute and its 
Chapter relations had to be changed. And if 
the Chapters, with a non-Institute membership 
outnumbering the Institute members, were 
far from being a fruitful source of new Institute 
members, what hope is there that a state society 
will be any better or even as good a source? 

President Kimball puts the question in a 
very practical way when he says: “Why 
should we be willing, as a profession, that any 
man should practise architecture who is not 
qualified to enter the American Institute of 


Architects? Why should we be willing to have 
a registration law and grant a certificate to a 
man who is honest and capable? And if he 
is honest and capable, he ought to be in the 


Institute.” In trying to set forth to the people 
of New York State, for example, what is the 
qualification for an architect, how will it be 
explained that a man who is certified by the 
state cannot, through that certification alone, 
be a member of the Institute? What is to be 
the guide for the public? And why, to put the 
question plainly, should a member of the New 
York state society desire to become a member of 
the Institute? May it not be that this newest 
of state societies was organized in recognition 
of a belief that the Institute had not, and could 
not, organize the profession in the state of 
New York? And may it not be that the action 
of the Convention in first refusing to adopt the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors for 
a reduction in dues and an increase in member- 
ship thereby, and, second, in instructing the 
Board of Directors to encourage the formation 
of state societies instead, was construed as a 
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determination on the part of the Institute not to 
grapple directly with the problem of the tail? 

To those who advocate a greater Institute, 
reaching out to include all those who serve 
honorably in the practice of architecture, no 
matter whether as draughtsmen or as principals, 
the principle of state societies seems entirely 
contrary to the whole organizational tendency 
of the day, the world over. Those who so feel 
regret that after the Board of Directors had 
charged the Post-War Committee to take 
evidence and report fully on this question, action 
upon it was not deferred until a future Conven- 
tion might have laid before it many facts which 
were not known to the members of the last 
Convention. 

The Journal takes no position on the question 
and recites these questions in justice to an 
opinion which is clearly of some considerable 
volume. 


REGISTRATION, AS A Metuop of controlling 
the admission of architects to practice, seems 
to be becoming more and more highlyconsidered. 
Since the last Convention in May, three states 
have been added to those having a registration 
law in force. These are Oregon, Washington, 
and Pennsylvania, the law in the last-named 
state having been enacted by the legislature 
and signed by the Governor about the middle 
of July. 

The suggested form of registration law, 
authorized by the Convention of 1918, was 
published in the last number of the Journal. 
In the course of time there will be few architects 
in practice except those who have been admitted 
as having qualified under the laws of the state 
wherein they reside, and it may’ be safe to 
assume that the standards of constructional 
ability will at least have been raised by such 
laws. But this likewise presupposes a condition 
under which the laws of the several states will 
likewise conform to standards at least as high 
as those recited in the Institute’s model law. 

But the collateral problem of organization 
cannot be ignored. The day of more liberal 
organization along vocational lines is already 
here, and with the pressing problems of rising 
costs already clamoring for relief, it will some 
day become evident that they cannot be 
solved except by a new economic intelligence 
on the part of all organizations. C.H. W. 





The Heritage of the Cities Movement in America 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


I 


The Birth of Civic Consciousness in the 
IVIC renaissance is the mark of the age in 
which we now live. It is an age which 


United States 
C finds itself recovering the cultural attri- 
butes of Periclean Athens, restoring the political 
controls of fifteenth-century Bristol, and recreat- 
ing the social qualities of Dantean Florence. 
The date of this new birth in American cities 
can be set definitely on the anniversary of that 
elder renaissance which the voyage of Columbus 
dramatically marked; and it is roughly coinci- 
dent with the beginning of the transition from 
the coal and iron régime of the older industrial 
order to that of electricity and petroleum upon 


which the more modern world is based. The 
year was 1892; the place was Chicago. What 


was then the dingiest of American cities, as 
smutty as Pittsburgh, as sprawling as Phila- 


delphia, as vastly prolific as New York, and as 
proudly oblivious to its disabilities as all of them, 
this slattern of the Great Lakes was delivered 
of a miraculous child—the White City of the 
World’s Fair. 

The White City proved a stimulating spec- 
tacle, alike for layman and architect. Its ordered 
layout, its preconceived development, its aspir- 
ing orchestration of the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and hygiene made it the physical 
embodiment of what every other American city 
was not. The Windy City of multiplying popu- 
lation and limitless nominal wealth found itself 
sternly confronted with the White City of tan- 
gible goods and gratifying services, and the 
noise of its financial pretensions seemed little 
better than the sound and fury of the element 
that described it. The bubble of self-gratulation 
was pricked. “Unparalleled national prosperity’ 
was a phrase which failed of edifying realization 
in either city or home. Instead of the solid opal 
of municipal achievement, people saw only a thin 
film of iridescence, swollen by the wind of realty 
speculation. 
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With that perception the rebirth of American 
cities began. Within a scant decade following, a 
National Municipal League was formed, and 
the first reports on city development appeared. 

It is to the credit of the White City that it 
sent flaccid imaginations back to the drab per- 
spectives of New York and Philadelphia with a 
keen sense of the possibilities inherent in the art 
of city-planning. But, unfortunately, the White 
City did not provide, along with this vivifying 
idealism, any sober intimation of the funda- 
mental obstacles that made any sudden trans- 
formation impossible except in terms of lath and 
plaster. The model city was too much a pla- 
tonic concept, divorced from the grubby actu- 
alities of home and factory, street and store, 
family budget and the law of rent. So there fol- 
lowed for nearly two decades the now-reviled 
movement for the City Beautiful. 

The new idea was that beauty could be super- 
imposed upon the work of the jerry-builder and 
the speculator by getting an electrician to light 
up the main thoroughfares, an architect to rear 
a classic city hall, a sculptor to sprinkle a few 
monuments, and the local municipal engineer to 
carve up a public place. And the result was, of 
course, not beauty to satisfy the.artist, but con- 
spicuous expenditure to satisfy the businessman. 
The aim was indeed simply to “put on a front.” 
Ruskin had wisely said to the workmen of 
England: “Let there be no assumptions of any- 
thing, or attempts at anything, but cleanliness, 
health, and honesty, both in person and posses- 
sion . . . and what you can afford to spend 
for the splendor of your city, buy grass, flowers, 
sea and sky with.”” The early city embellishers 
were content to let dirty streets, dishonest archi- 
tecture, and diseased habitations remain, as long 
as the city could acquire, by discreet expendi- 
ture, a commercial reputation for opulence, 
grandeur, and beauty. 

This detachment from earthly realities was 
the evil side of the White City’s example. It re- 
sulted in an abortion of effort as the exaltation 
of the moment gave way, as in an opium dream, 
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to a more permanent depression. But it is not 
alone to this misleading model that our past and 
recent failures must be attributed. The back- 
ground of the adolescent city was lamentably 
thin, and the businessman was not wholly to 
blame for indulging puerile fantasies as a refuge 
from reality when neither the sociologist nor the 
geographer, neither the philanthropist nor the 
statesman, had made any coherent effort to 
steady the city’s purposes and indicate large 
and manly tasks for its hands. 

The weakness of the first stage of the city- 
planning movement was the result of an historic 
heritage. Without understanding the nature of 
this heritage, on its political as well as its tech- 
nical side, reconstruction must remain on the 
same level as the order it seeks to replace, and, 
accordingly, must suffer its singular limitations 
and defects. Heretofore the city planner has 
lacked guidance; for the very forces which con- 
tributed to the decay of cities created an atmos- 
phere of scholarly indifference which served 
only to hasten this down-grade tendency. Con- 
trariwise, the present civic renaissance has 
stimulated sociological theory, and it is from the 
standpoints of such scholars as Professors 
Patrick Geddes and H. J. Fleure that I purpose 
now to discuss the failure of the American city 
on the basis of its heritage, and the weakness of 
the cities movement in the light of this failure. 


II 
The Law of City Making 


What is the City? How did it evolve and to 
what purpose? 

During the nineteenth century, when cities 
grew and reproduced prolifically, it seemed as 
though no one had an interest in these questions, 
or, at any rate, was able to answer them. Until 
a late date, discussion outside historical circles 
referred to cities as though they were peculiar to 
railroads and steamships and multiple operating 
machines and had been non-existent in an age of 
highroads and galleys. It is not that men were 
completely unconscious of the existence of Sidon 
and Tyre, of Babylon and Nineveh, of Rome 
and Athens, of Ghent and Bruges, but that they 
were unconscious of the relation by birth of the 
modern American cities to those of ancient stock. 
With this was coupled an obtuseness to the 
significance of the city as evidenced in the 
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economy of the ancient and medieval political 
systems. 

To account for this blindness to civic realities 
one must take into account the far-reaching 
changes that had been effected by the breakup 
of the town system upon which the medieval 
order was founded. The medieval state was a 
federation of temporal powers under the spiritual 
rubric of a universal church. This order was not, 
as was wrongly conceived during the nineteenth 
century, given to stagnant localisms; it de- 
veloped, on the contrary, a ramifying net of 
social relations which gave community to cities 
and guilds that were widely separated in space, 
and served in its loose federalism to give the 
precise degree of codrdination that was favor- 
able to an adventurous working out of the 
medieval scheme. The towns of the Hansa 
League or the Cinque Ports or the Lombardy 
Plain had much more in common when they 
were in active union for the pursuit of trade or 
resistance to aggression than they have at the 
present moment as members of states that only 
indirectly subserve joint civic enterprises. 

What brought about the debacle of this vig- 
orous state of affairs is something of which no 
casual analysis can give more than a glimpse. I 
conceive it as dueto anelement which the human 
geographer can perhaps interpret in broad terms 
more clearly than the historian. 

In the various economies that the geographer 
analyzes in his ideal valley section, from forest 
slope to alluvial river-mouth, the hunter econ- 
omy is that which he finds at the headwaters of 
civilization, the most primitive, while the city 
is that which appears, with the accumulated 
contribution of various intervening stages, at 
the final effluence of the river. Civilization does 
not, as a passing political school held, progress 
from one stage to another, adopting each econ- 
omy in turn and abandoning the last one as it 
goes on to the next; rather all of these econ- 
omies tend to persist within their appropriate 
regions, and, as each in turn evolves, its frag- 
ments of culture are carried forward, like the 
river’s burden, into the ultimate city. What is 
implied in progress is not leaving the old behind 
but carrying it forward to new levels. 

Now it is probable that the city requires a 
functional adaptation to its economy of mechan- 
ical occupations different from that consonant 
with any other regional phase. Accordingly, the 
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city either evolves or selectively enrolls men 
whose habits and inherited dispositions fit them 
to a peaceful life of orderly effort continuous 
from season to season. In his pioneer work on 
“Human Geography in Western Europe,” Prof. 
H. J. Fleure has courageously attempted to 
indicate what particular urban occupations 
prove congenial to particular regional and 
anthropologic types. And while we may shy 
at the danger of prematurely identifying indi- 
vidual types with individual occupations, we 
must recognize in a general way that there is 
some regular correspondence between the human 
stock selectively developed by a particular 
region and the sort of occupation to which it 
gravitates within the city. 

But because in the economy of the valley 
section the city arrives on the scene at the latest 
stage, and is slow to evolve institutions suitable 
to its own internal régime, the mores appro- 
priate to other regions are at first in the ascend- 
ant, and it becomes a matter of contest 
whether the predatory habits of the uplands 
or the peaceful habits of the lowlands are to 
prevail. 

The conditions favorable to a régime of peace- 
ful habituation to urban life are freedom from 
external interference through isolation, and the 


presence of a thriving population inured to 


agricultural pursuits. It is under these circum- 
stances that the settled life of the ‘““Bauer,” as 
Messrs. Geddes and Branford point out, becomes 
the city life of the builder. Historically, how- 
ever, no town during the Middle Ages evolved 
for more than a relatively short time under 
these conditions; indeed the only land that was 
to a great degree immune from predatory attack 
was insulated England, and this chiefly in the 
southern part. Hence most cities were forced 
by the circumstances of their existence to.lose 
their real reason for existence, and by accepting 
bellicose methods they eventually succumbed 
to a decisive organization of militarists from the 
hither end of the valley section. The animus of 
these hunter-warriors leads them not to the 
tasks of construction but to those of expansion; 
they regard every valley section from summit 
to base as their hunting-ground and proceed to 
organize the whole country under the stimulus 
of prospective extensions of territory on the 
basis of perpetual wardom—the so-called peace 
of the belligerent, all-powerful, sovereign state. 
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Ill 
The Power of the City 


Animate this geographic theory with the 
breath of European history during the first eight 
hundred years of the past thousand, and its 
vital application becomes plain. 

From the tenth century onward we witness a 
clamorous conflict between burgher and baron, 
between the commoner of the democratic town 
and the lord of the forest and park. This con- 
flict is both local and “‘national.” In the first 
case it has its ups and downs, and its outcome is 
conditioned to some extent by the fact whether 
the opponent of town organization is baron or 
bishop. But if there are sporadic successes in 
these local combats with the lords of the sword 
and the crook, the cities are able to get their 
charters of privileges only by enlisting in the 
fight against the wolves at the head of the pack. 
That is to say, by a double maneuver in every 
country but Italy and Germany (so long to 
remain disintegrated) the sovereign demolished 
his great rivals within the warrior band by ele- 
vating the cities, and then used the dispersed 
powers and loyalties he had gathered unto him- 
self in the mélée to inflict a blow upon the very 
agents that enabled him to triumph. 

The power that brought local victory to the 
cities brought them under the “national” 
thumb. The results may be described abstractly 
as follows: 

The victorious warrior adapted the manners 
of civility, abandoned his restless military 
leadership, and set up the royal establishment 
in the capital city. Thus far the hunter capitu- 
lated with the citizen. The city, on the other 
hand, was forced, under this infusion of hunter 
blood, to take over the mores of the predatory 
sovereign, and by this act to renounce the pecu- 
liar functions and economies that justified its 
existence. In this manner were fostered the ex- 
traordinary aggregations of sixteenth century 
London and Paris, and thus, with little differ- 
ence in purpose or manner of growth, appeared 
at later dates Berlin and Petrograd, war capitals 
all, each to remain until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century without rival for “popula- 
tion and wealth.” 

The real significance of founding a national 
capital is glossed over if one continues to think 
of the exalted city as differing in no other way 
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but magnitude from towns of lesser importance. 
The capital does not exist at the will of its 
citizens: it exists at the will of the state, and, 
if incidentally it serves the citizens essentially, 
it is an instrument of the state. The capital 
itself is a necessary part of the equipment of the 
state for conducting its administration, finance, 
government, and foreign affairs. This truth is 
readily recognized. What is not so generally 
perceived is that the “‘state” in turn becomes an 
organization by means of which the military 
capital, nominally representing a whole country, 
controls the destinies of lesser cities and their 
immediate regions by stamping authoritatively 
as “national culture” or “national policy” in- 
terests and outlooks that are peculiar, for ex- 
ample, to the Thames Basin or the Prussian 
Plain. 


It was in this coalition of the capital city as 


an instrument of state organization (whether . 


henceforth kingly or parliamentary matters 
little), and the state as an instrument for ex- 
tending the governance of the capital, that a 
formidable machine was created at the close of 
the Middle Ages for disrupting the ancient dis- 
tribution of civic and social functions. Not till 
the “national” capital was created did the 
provinces really become provincial. Thence- 


forth the leadership of London and Paris meant 


the literal decapitation of the lesser regions. 
What was important enough to exercise the 
local community was important enough to 
bring into action the state. The citizen who 
wished to utilize the privileges of citizenship 
discovered that he had to identify his purposes 
with those of the state in order to make them 
effective. 


IV 
The City in Conflict with the State 


In painting the effects of this transformation 
in black and white I deliberately erase all quali- 
fying gradations. For it is with the new direction 
in civic affairs that we are concerned, and not 
with the number of points the triumphant ship 
of state was blown out of its course by the still 
vigorous winds of civic doctrine. 

How complete the substitution of the concerns 
of state for those of cities really was we note 
immediately as soon as we inquire into the rela- 
tions between the old municipal corporations 
and the new all-embracing corporation that ex- 
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isted on the new continent where the medieval 
tradition was no more than barely rooted. Here 
we read the same tale in a different dialect. At 
first we discover in Philadelphia, New Amster- 
dam, and Boston a young shoot whose structure 
resembles, i in every aspect, the parent stock that 
existed at the close of the Middle Ages. 

The colonial city is not a haphazard accretion 
of buildings: it is primarily an active corpora- 
tion. Citizenship does not follow from member- 
ship in the colony: it must be obtained by delib- 
erate application. The city does not simply 
act as justice of peace, jailer, hangman, and 
soldier: it sets up markets and provides munici- 
pal slaughterers; it establishes inns and oversees 
the relation between host and traveler; it fixes 
standards of weight and quality and regulates 
traffic so as to prevent forestalling, regrading, 
and similar disorders of the market, and it 
periodically redetermines the price of bread. 
These activities, for instance, have been well 
described in a freshly documented work by 
Peterson and Edwards on “New York as an 
Eighteenth Century Municipality.” 

We see the city exercising, during the pre- 
revolutionary period, a number of powers which 
the political scientist often assumes to be pecu- 
liarly those of the state. For about a century 
and a half the cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
continue to exercise these functions. Colonial 
administration exists for the sake of bringing 
coherence into the relations between city and 
countryside, and it is not for a moment thought 
that the city exists at the will of, or for the sake 
of, any regulative super-organization. No one 
proposes that Franklin’s Postal Union shall 
look upon the city as an organ of its administra- 
tion. The emphasis is rather the other way 
about. The state function was developed in 
response to the need of cities for effective com- 
munication. 

This colonial economy of cities is upset, the 
geographer again sardonically notes, by the 
institution whose animus and technique rose in 
origin at the hither end of the valley section. 
Whatever the constitutional merits of the 
colonies’ objection to North’s fiscal policy, the 
employment of the hunter’s technique to make 
these objections effective had an inevitable 
result upon the character of the state which 
raised itself above the welter of the subsequent 
disorder. The war of independence, which made 
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the colonial state free of its progenitor, made 
the colonial city dependent upon the state. 

That which the sovereigns of Europe had 
accomplished by a long and tedious process was 
brought about in America at a single stroke: a 
coup a etat indeed. 

The results of this upheaval were not in the 
least mitigated by the early American practice 
of local self-government under the orthodox 
interpretation of residual powers. The very 
motto that supported this interpretation, ‘‘State 
Rights,” points sharply to the fact that local 
self-government was exercised by the very image 
of a national state—merely written small. 
Hence the doctrine of local self-government, so 
far from freeing the city’s functions from the 
mandates of the state, only contrived to bring 
them under the jurisdiction of an additional 
state. Out of this historic situation grew the 
attitude of the jurist and the political scientist 
to the American city. 

Now it is notorious that lapse of function is 
accompanied by organic decay, and the surest 
way of making the city a breeding-place for 
political corruption was by putting its normal 
functions into the hands of the state, and then 
holding up the ensuing incompetence and lassi- 
tude on the part of municipal officials as sub- 
stantial reason for putting every power in cus- 
tody and treating the city itself as a mere ad- 
ministration district. In America, or to speak 
more definitively, in America’s leading city, the 
old tradition did not entirely die out, and the 
new tendency did not become altogether domi- 
nant. The position of the city during the nine- 
teenth century was rather betwixt and between, 
with the drag in theory favoring state arroga- 
tion, and the counter-pull in practical affairs 
making necessary a re-bestowal of the functions 
which the state had usurped in principle but 
found difficult to exercise in practice. 

This centralizing movement was doubtless 
abetted by the numerical overthrow of the 
indigenous American stock in the cities, as a 
result of the immigration that took place from 
1820 onward, and the necessity the colonial 
oligarchy were confronted with for joining forces 
with the preponderantly native rural population 
in order to maintain their control on municipal 
affairs. Thus the state was synonymous with 
the established order. The city stood for the 
threatening rabble of newcomers whose skep- 
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ticism of that order led to their exodus from 
their various fatherlands. The proletariat had 
reason for stripping power from cities like New 
York wherein, as the Rev. William Bannard 
pointed out in 1851, the German immigrants 
profess atheism “married to socialism of the 
rankest school. They declaim against the rights 
of property, denounce the marriage institution, 
and cry ‘Down with the Church!’ ” 

Presumably the safety of the established order 
demanded the paralysis of cities. A satisfactory 
“reason of state.” 


V 
The City and Citizenship 


The antipathy and antagonism toward cities 
which I have been describing was not confined 
in its effects to the domain of politics. There 
were also correlative material results. The pro- 
lification of the new industrial order accentuated 
the political weakness. The decay of corporate 
unity went hand in hand with the decay of 
local unity. 

The notion that the city was merely a “poli- 
tical subdivision,” one member of a hierarchy 
of administrative districts, caused the city to 
extend its political jurisdictions without under- 
going any material adaptation. On the basis of 
the American city’s political heritage there was 
no room for Rousseau’s distinction that whereas 
“houses make a town, citizens make a city.” 
The American town grew; the houses and shops, 
roads and factories spilled past “‘city limits” and 
sprawled into the countryside; but the American 
city did not grow. In the course of the century 
it all but passed out of existence. The citizen 
of the colonial municipality was transformed 
into the denizen of the imperial ‘‘mass city.” 

In the days before the era of rapid transpor- 
tation, the physical town was coincident with 
the community. Even in Greater London this 
identity existed because, in spite of amazing 
growth, the parish, though decadent, formed a 
real community within the growing concourse 
of communities. The extension of the American 
town within the limits of an administration dis- 
trict determined by the state did away with this 
congruency of the physical and the political 
community, for the reason that whereas the 
physical limits of urbification are indefinite and 
may be extended by laying down avenues and 
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building houses, the political limits of a city 
are closely defined. With respect to this defini- 
tion the words of Plato cannot be improved 
upon: “So long as the city on its increase con- 
tinues to be one, so long may it be increased, 
but not beyond it.” 

Now the city, properly speaking, exists not 
by the fact of accretion, but by the act of asso- 
ciation. The institutions, such as churches, 
clubs, libraries, gymnasia, theaters, and so forth, 
which function on the basis of local intercourse, 
can serve through their individual units a cer- 
tain quota of citizens, the number differing with 
respect to the kind of function and the frequency 
of its exercise. When the population of a local 
community (anciently called a city) is doubled, 
civic life cannot be carried on effectively until 
each unit is duplicated—in other words until 
the meeting-places of a new community are 
founded. 

The weakness of our plans for city extension 
in America, with their debasing imitations of 
Paris and Berlin, lies in our failure to perceive 
the significance of this fact. The city planner 
has thought in terms of state rather than civic 
functions. Dormitory areas are accordingly in- 
creased, or population is added intensively by 
means of the tenement, or both of these tenden- 


cies go on at the same time, without any ade- 
quate and concerted effort being made to in- 


crease correspondingly the civic “plant and 
equipment.” ¢ no period in the development of 
American cities have the instruments of citizenship 
kept pace with the vaunted growth of cities. The 
physical town has led; the city of polity, culture, 
and art has lagged. Thus the members of the 
community have become debased into indi- 
viduals (as Prof. Patrick Geddes says) instead 
of being elevated into citizens. What happens 
then to the city may well be put in the words 
of an English poet who saw something of like 
nature in his own day, some four centuries back. 


. . Officers and all 
Do seek their own gain, 
But for the wealth of the Commons 
No man taketh pain. 
And hell without order 
I may it well call, 
Where every man is for himself 
And no man for all. 


—Rosert Crow.ey. Quoted by W. J. Ashley, Intro- 
duction to English Economic History, Vol. I, Pt. 2, 
P- 47- 
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Transition and Its Problem 


To sum the argument up briefly. It is in 
terms of a lapse in political functions through 
the historic change from the town system to the 
state system, and the increase of city popula- 
tions without the effort to develop new political 
controls, that the state of the American cities 
materially and spiritually before the civic 
renaissance must be gauged. Crime and vice, 
folly and disease, the disabilities of the “model” 
tenement, the graft of Tweed, the corruption 
revealed by the Lexow investigation, are to be 
explained ultimately in these terms. It was 
under this historic burden that the American 
city labored before the Chicago Exposition 
awoke it from its long hibernation, with the call 
to introspection, survey, and self-development. 

If we have developed any definite idea in the 
course of this cursory analysis it is surely this: 
that the reconstruction of American cities is a 
political as well as a technical affair. It is not 
merely a matter of construction; it is also a 
matter of constitution. 

The architect, the hygienist, the city planner, 
and the municipal engineer have indeed a mag- 
nificent part to play within their fields. From 
these groups the first impulse toward civic im- 
provement came, and in their first hasty at- 
tempts to cover up the deep-seated defects of 
the older order they did much to expose these 
defects. No change in the political structure of 
local communities can hope to be effective unless 
it can get itself embodied in appropriate struc- 
tures within a comprehensive city design. Ad- 
mittedly reconstitution implies reconstruction, 
as inevitably as the breakup of the German and 
Russian empires implies a transfer of power and 
prestige from Petrograd and Berlin to lesser 
cities. 

What is of importance at the present mo- 
ment, however, is the reverse of this dictum: 
for current emphasis tends to treat the problem 
too closely as one of mechanical engineering. 
The agents of this needed reconstruction must be 
the reconstituted cities (that is, the local com- 
munities) themselves. The development of their 
functions calls for an ardent research into the 
problem of political engineering, for the purpose 
not merely of building up the town but of main- 
taining the city. 





The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793" 
IV. THE COMPETITORS AND THEIR DESIGNS 
By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


The Maryland Builders, continued upper ones to save expense; the balustrade was 
added in deference to the then prevailing preju- 
dice against visible roofs. The details of the end 
HILIP HART'S residence in Maryland is doors and of the Palladian windows are on the 
indicated by the Commissioners’ mention formule of the elementary builders’ guides. The 
of the receipt of designs by “William Hart 
of Toneytown,”! which is, of course, Taneytown Partin of Plan 
in western Maryland. This is corroborated by 
the census of 1790, where the name of Philip 
Hart appears among the heads of families resid- 
ing in Frederick County, his household consist- 
ing of ten persons and no slaves. Taneytown, 
laid out in 1750, long formed part of Frederick 
County, although it is now in Calvert County. 
The work of Philip Hart is as little known as 
his personal life, and his status as a designer can 
be judged only from the drawings submitted in 
the Federal competitions. Inspection of these 
designs reveals the hand of the carpenter- ' 
builder, with little knowledge of the principles Ground Stan of 1 the Capitol 
of design or of draughtsmanship. Hart had evi- 
dently had experience as a builder, for in the 
Capitol plan he laid out the required rooms with 
close attention to the chimneys and the bearing 
of the partitions, and with especial concern for 
convincing the judges that the roof could be 
easily spanned by a truss. His planning, how- 
ever, leaves four windowless rooms, and _ his 
limitations are further betrayed both by the 
over-numerous columns in the interior and by 
the ludicrous sculpture of the elevations. 
Though untrained, Philip Hart had the taste 
to choose as his model:no less a building than the Wition + pean vp Adan seh, 
Farnese Palace, represented in several early arr 


engravings. The copy is closest in his design for : al 
the President’s House. The unbroken facades, pe a (a a 
the three stories of elaborately framed or pedi- 
mented windows based on those of the lower Cleration of Plan 
story of the palace, the flat belts between 

stories, the columnar feature in the center, to- 
gether reveal the designer’s inspiration. Certain 
points of difference may be easily explained. 
The window treatment of the lower stories of 
the Farnese Palace was also carried through the 
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*Continued from the May issue. Desion F THe Capir 
‘Letter of the Commissioners to Jefferson, June 6, 1792, “ Documen- a ve “ = or 
tary History of the United States Capitol,” p. 16. Charles Wintersmith 
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same inspiration appears, though less clearly, in 
the Capitol facade, in which not only the sim- 
ilarity of details, but the retention of a third 
story—entirely superfluous in relation to the 
program—reveal the model. In the erased 
columns in the President’s House plan we may 
see, perhaps, an attempt to adapt the famous 
Farnese vestibule, but the scheme was felt to be 
too complicated or too daring. 


CHARLES WINTERSMITH 


Our knowledge of Charles Wintersmith, aside 
from his Capitol design itself, is mainly derived 
from a letter of his to Jefferson, protesting 
against the competition award.' As this is dated 
Georgetown, and speaks of the impossibility of 
the writer’s leaving home, it is reasonable to 
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assume that he was also a Maryland man. The 
letter, though a trifle long, is worth quoting as 
a whole for its quaint diction and for the mod- 
ernity of its complaints about competitions, as 
well as for the information it contains, in and 
between the lines: 


Dear Sir: 

From the convincing proof of your great skill in 
Mathematical Sciences I address myself to you. I made 
a plan for the Capitol according to the advertisements 
the areas of the Rooms as required, and the Calculation 
of Brickwork. The Rooms for the Representatives and 
Conference Room could not be smaller except being 
crowded, which you will find by the Calculation, except 
placing them under the Gallery. It induced me to believe 
the Commissioners wanted a plain Building Strong, 
Symetrical and of an Oeconomical plan, and this Sir by 
proper Examination you find fully effected and agreeing 


1Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers,”’ Vol. 1, 105. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
exactly to the Ground; and will also find the 4 Elevations 
are alike, again the 4 round Elevations the same, also every- 
where Symetry—but alas! my plan was not noticed, nor 
called for full Explanation like the others was done, 
if it could be build or lined outside with Stones of which 
I understand they had a Notion; May be, So many excel- 
lent plans with lofty Cuppolos, Columns, Arches and 
Carvings draw’d their Attention from mine plan, 
Oeconomical and Symetrical Plan. But in the name of 
God! could I draw a flourishing Plan according to the 
Advertisement and of Brick Work how easy could I have 
done that, if I had but know it—These kind of Plans are 
in my Country always first made in a Superficial Way, 
to give a general View and Idea, and if they are found well 
calculated and particular in the Ground Plan, and every 
way light Sufficient, no obtruding Passages or ill laid-on 
Stair Cases, not weakened by shewy over-large Windows, 
the Corners of the Walls well Supported etc; Then when 
adopted the Architect is ordered according to the Sum 
they want to Expend, to make plans in large Scale, with 
all the Elegance, Cuppolos, Columns, Arches Porticoes 
and Carvings, and in detached large Draughts for the 
Workman;—now what fault else, was my plan too large? 
well when the Idea and Invention pleased, it could have 
been made Smaller accordingly in the large Plan; was 
the walls too low, could that not be made higher; if they 
wished an Elegant Cuppolo whey how easy and effectfull 
could that be place on mine, and in particular if the House 
had been Arched with Bricks, which would Spare the 
inside Columns and the frame for the Ceiling and rafter 
Work only by laying in Small Scandlings in Rows between 
the Bricks to nail on the Copper or Lead Sheats; wished 
they instead of a plain foundation, Small or lofty Arches 
how easy could that be done—Also I think the midle 
Partition Wall could be made of Pennal Work with 
hinges, that both large Rooms on great Occasions might 
be opened into One—but from all those Explanations 
I was deprived, So often I waited in hopes of being called. 
And how could 1 spare time in my poor Employment, 
to make at random a large Draught with all Decorations 
and loose monthly labours and much Expenses on a Ven- 
ture to my greatest injury, and would also fall the Pre- 
miums on the rich Architects only, when the poorer Sort 
perhaps of better Skill thereby deprived. My attendance 
at home requires, as also my purse, will not allow so that 
I am deprived of the honor of waiting on you myself. 
These two worthy Gentlemen, which will present this 
and the Plans to your Excellency, flatter me, and being 
so fully convinced of your most generous Character and 
of which I am convinced when I had the honor of waiting 
on you at Albemarle in 1778 when Officier of the Engeneur, 
and D. Q-G to Burgoynes Army (tho perhaps escaped 
your Memory by your long Travels and extensive Employ- 
ment, that you would bring on another Examination 
if your Excellency would think it proper of its Merits, 
In Expectation granting me this favor and humbly begging 
pardon for the freedom I have taken I have the honor to 
be with due Respect 
Your Excellency’ 
most devoted humble Servant 

George Town Charles Wintersmith 
July 17- 1792 
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From this letter it appears that Wintersmith, 
as his name (Winterschmidt) might suggest, 

was a German—a “Hessian” —formerly with 
Burgoyne’s army. A published list of * ‘Officiere 
des herzoglichen braunschweigischen Corps, 
Grenadierbataillon,”! contains the name 
Lieutenant Winterschmidt. These troops were 
among those captured at Saratoga, and he was 
doubtless one of the “Convention troops” 
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quartered at Charlottesville at the time of meet- 
ing Jefferson in Albemarle. 

His design is in keeping with the military 
engineer. That it is compact, straightforward, 
and economical cannot be gainsaid, but, in 
spite of Wintersmith’s protestations as to the 
propriety of this simplicity, a barrack-like 
crudity of planning and a lack of architectural 
quality is but too apparent. The Commis- 
sioners were evidently unable to see in it even 
the elements of a pleasing design. 


JAMES DIAMOND 


Regarding James Diamond we know little 
beyond what is told us by his competitive draw- 


1Max von Eelking: Die deutschen Hilfstruppen in Nordamerikanis- 
chen Befreiungskriede 1776 bis 1783, vol. 2 (1863), p. 269 
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ings. The legends of these state that he was of 
Somerset County, Md., at the very end of the 
Eastern Shore. The census records of 1790 are 
missing for Somerset County, so we do not know 
even what was the size of his household 
whether he owned slaves. The marriage licenses 
of St. Mary County, just across the Chesa- 
peake, show that a James Diamond—perhaps 
the man himself, perhaps a son—was married 
November 23, 1807.! The recent volume on the 
old houses of the Eastern Shore makes no ref- 
erence to him, and shows no buildings which 
must unmistakably be assigned to him on 
grounds of style alone. 

Fortunately, his drawings themselves give an 
exceptionally clear idea of his architectural 
relationships. The absurdity of scale of the 
eagles crowning his buildings should not blind 
us to his display of an acquaintance with the 
formule of academic architecture quite sur- 
passing that of the other Maryland men whose 
designs are preserved. In the Capitol design, 
to be sure, it is only the elementary formule 
which are employed, much as they had been 
used in a few of the most advanced pre-Revo- 
lutionary buildings. Like Christ Church in 
Philadelphia and Faneuil Hall in Boston, it has 
its windows framed by an arch order. Like the 
Miles Brewton House in Charleston, it has a 
central feature of superposed orders and a 
pediment. The motives are applied individually, 
with little organic relationship and many minor 
solecisms of detail. 

His design for the President’s House, how- 
ever, instead of showing merely this fragmen- 
tary character, conforms as a whole to the aca- 
demic formule most widely accepted: a tall 
portico over a basement, with end pavilions and 
more grammatical detail. This greater degree of 
organization and orthodoxy lead one at once to 
suspect the following of some published design, 
and to search in the contemporary architectural 
publications. It develops that although Dia- 
mond does not seem to have followed any single 
prototype in all its parts, his fagade is a com- 
posite of several in the Vitruvius Britannicus, 
chief of these being that of Grimsthorp in 
Lincolnshire (vol. 3, pl. 13). The points of 
similarity with les include the tetra- 
style Corinthian portico over a basement, the 
number of bays in the curtain walls, the iden- 

'\Brumbaugh: “‘ Maryland Records”’ (1915), p. 335. 
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Enp Evevation ror tHE Caprro. 
Philip Hart, Architect 


tical Palladian windows in the pavilions. Al- 
most the only major difference is that in Grims- 
thorp the end pavilions rise above the main 
cornice, whereas in Diamond’s design they are 
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PLAN FOR THE Presipent’s House 
Philip Hart, Architect 


building of the Vitruvius Britannicus, Woburn 
Abbey (vol. 4, pls. and 23), which has like- 
wise Palladian motives in the wings. Thus we 
see that Diamond was familiar not only with 


9” 


merely crowned with pediments. A minor dif- 
ference exists in the basement openings, those of 
Diamond closely resembling the ones in another 


the elementary handbooks of the orders, but 
with the folios of academic ensembles. 
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April 26.---eot--th. 
ARCHITECT KE. 

“THE subscriber has reinoved Aisfa- 
mily to this country, and fixed his resi- 
dence ‘in Nashviiie, where he offers fis 
service to desizn and execute Public and 
Private Buildings. Gentlemen in the 
country can be furnished with Ground 
Plans and Elevations, by sending the -1ze 

, j :d-building. 
of the jutended b aia | = rN 
oO »posite the Presbyterian Charch, 
N. B. H. RR. will execite in the coun- 
try, or furnish. Drafts on a large seale 
for the Carpenter. ) 

. We are acquainted with HW. Rolanil 
as Architect of the .Wasonie Hall, avd 
are of opinion he is adequate ‘to any bu- 
#iness im his ‘line. 

WY. Tansenusce, 

VM. .Worvernt, 

Pscncun RovErtTsoy, 
January ?th, 1820. 
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Post-War Committee—Some Canadian Opinions 


Province of Quebec Association of Archi- 

tects, at a meeting on May 6 last, of a 
special committee to make a study of post-war 
conditions along the lines indicated in the an- 
nouncement of the Post-War Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects, affords 
ample evidence that Canadian architects are 
alive to the feeling that possibly all is not as it 
should be within the profession, and that the 
time has arrived for a free and open discussion 
of possible improvements. This question will 
come up for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada in 
Toronto on October 3 and 4, when papers will 
be read on “Ways and Means of Improving the 
Status of the Profession: (a) Legally; (é) 
Educationally; (c) In the Community.” 

The following prominent architects comprise 
the special committee: J. R. Gardiner, Chair- 
man, W. S. Maxwell, Joseph Venne, L. Lemieux, 
and E. Cormier. 

All members of the Association have been 
urged to submit their opinions, and considerable 
comment has been received by the Committee, 
from which we quote the following extracts: 


ers by the Council of the 


Remuneration 


Davip R. Brown, Montreal: “The theory of charg- 
ing for architects’ services is unsound, but I do not think 
the present practice has had any marked influence on the 
extent to which our services are used. In my opinion, it 
would be far more satisfactory to both the client and the 
architect to agree upon a fixed sum for services. There will 
always be the feeling in the client’s mind that the archi- 
tect is not keen to keep the cost down if he is getting his 
commission on the total cost.” 

W. S. Maxwe ti, Montreal: “Canadian architects 
frequently invite separate tenders from the various trades 
and, therefore, often receive as many as forty bids, the 
lowest tender usually being accepted. The architect’s 
services, therefore, include not only the superintending of 
the work, but the codrdination of the various trades, services 
which usually are rendered by the general contractor. 
The architect’s compensation is, however, only the usual 
5 per cent paid by the client, and on small contracts this 
is not sufficient to cover the cost of design and superin- 
tendence. 

“I am of the opinion that compensation for our services 
should be based as follows: For the design, details, over- 
sight by the architect and overhead, charges should be 
5 per cent as at present, and for the following services, 
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such as accurate preliminary estimates, expert engineering 
services, receiving tenders from separate trades and super- 
intendence by a clerk of works, as well as direct control 
of the payments, the architect should receive an additional 
fee of 5 per cent on the cost of the structure as estimated. 

“A system of this kind would give the architect direct 
control of the operations and the assurance that his 
efforts would not result in a loss, but in a fair profit. The 
client could also rest assured that the building would cost 
no more than under existing systems, and the quality of 
the work would be greatly improved.” 

JosepH Venne, Montreal: “The principle of remun- 
eration by percentage seems to me, after all, the only 
practical one. I am aware of the shortcomings of 
this mode and of the criticism made of it, but the inequali- 
ties resulting because two similar buildings do not require 
the same amount of care may be compared with the 
inequalities resulting in ordinary business from the fluctua- 
tion of prices. As to the supposed suspicions of the client 
that the percentage method is an incentive for increasing 
the cost of buildings, the supposition is upset by the fact 
that the architect must show that construction is conducted 
more economically with the architect’s attention than 
without it.” 

Supervision 


Davip R. Brown, Montreal: “In my opinion it 
would be more satisfactory if the architect would devote 
himself exclusively to the study of drawings and specifi- 
cations, and personally give his attention to seeing that 
his design is properly interpreted, entrusting the super- 
vision to an engineering firm.” 

Joserxu Venne, Montreal: “Supervision is of an execu- 
tive, not a creative character. Planning, and, to a lesser 
degree, specifications and details, are of a creative character. 
The latter cannot be delegated, the former can be, under 
some restrictions. . . . There is no reason why the 
supervisor should necessarily be the partner of the archi- 
tect; sometimes it may be well and good, especially in 
modern practice, but it would not be feasible for big work.” 


Responsibility 


Joun S. Arcuisap, Montreal: “There is no doubt 
that a large proportion of the public considers the services 
of an architect as a luxury to be employed only when 
absolutely necessary. The architect is greatly to blame for 
this idea, for he has laid too great importance on his 
ability as a designer and too little on his responsibility as 
administrator of another man’s funds. 

“. . « The largest proportion of money expended on 
buildings is for investment purposes. The conservation 
and security of these investments must therefore be safe- 
guarded, and almost the entire responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of the architect.” 


opperstion ¥ with Other Professions 


Re Maxweut, Montreal: 
ann a serious need exists, not only for a better understand- 


“There is little doubt 
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ing between the architect and the public, but also of a 
stronger feeling of codperation between the architect, 
the engineer, and the landscape designer. 

“Have we not, in the past, considered mainly the 
design of the building as a unit instead of taking into 
account the design of the street as a whole? Our cities 
have many buildings that are cleverly designed and some 
that are in themselves beautiful, but how many of our 
streets can be termed a success? Our streets are mostly a 
medley of styles and materials, a hopeless tangle of mould- 
ings, and a conglomeration of disconnected units which 
have no bearing one to another, and which cannot possibly 
make a satisfactory design in the mass. 

“We must look, more and more, upon our buildings as 
forming part of a picture, and, therefore, to be grouped in 
a proper manner, or else spoil the effect. The garden 
cities and the world’s fairs ought to have taught us this 
lesson, and we should, therefore, work in the future from 
the town planner’s point of view. To do this the architect 
must be responsible for the laying out of the streets, as 
well as for the structure facing thereon. In order to obtain 
the necessary linking up of the various units into a com- 
prehensive city plan, it will be necessary to have some 
guiding hand to control the scheme, and is it not here that 
the city architect, or a technical committee of an archi- 
tect, a landscape designer, and an engineer could be of the 
greatest benefit to the community? It will doubtless 
require men of the highest training and great tact to 
control the work of the various architects so as to blend 
their units into an effective group, but if their work should 
be well and conscientiously done, the benefits to our cities, 
and, therefore, to the public, should be very great. 

“Is not this the end for which we should strive if the 
architectural beauty of our cities is to be a credit to our 


profession and to appeal to educated public opinion? 
The architect must rise to the possibilities of his calling; 
otherwise the engineer and the contractor will gradually 
take his place. The architect should control the design 
of more buildings each year, and he should be trained so as 
to be worthy of his vocation.” 


Status of the Contractor 


JoserH Venne, Montreal: “If any one has to dis- 
appear in the future organization of the building industry, 
it must be the contractor. I think the ‘cost-plus’ system 
will kill him. Where is the control of economies with that 
system? . . . The ‘cost-plus’ will force the architect to 
take control of the whole business of building. But, then, 
he will have to be trained and prepared for the new duties, 
the increased responsibilities. He could then revert to his 
old-time qualification of the ‘master of the guild’—/e maitre 
de l’ ceuvre. Under these new conditions he will conceive, 
and direct, and possess. The designer; the calculator, 
otherwise the engineer; the artificer, from the head 
foreman, inventor, or clever specialist to the last quarry; 
the supply of materials—all will be under his responsible 
control. . . . The contractor must be eliminated with 
the ‘cost-plus’. If he cannot accept the responsibilities 
inherent to his calling, society has no need of him. All 
talk as to the suppression of moderate competition amongst 
men is mere utopia.” 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Joun S. Arcuisatp, Montreal: “I can foresee the day 
when the architect’s duties will comprise not only design- 
ing and supervising, but the careful measuring of the work, 
the checking of costs, aye, and even the purchasing of 
materials, the contractor being merely the collector of the 
material—the constructor, in the way of supplying the 
labor—for which services he shall be paid by a commission 
and not by the present foolish and wasteful method of a 
lump sum.” 


The Creative Impulse in Industry 


Josepn Venne, Montreal: “The whole history of the 

Middle Ages, especially the medieval period, is still the 
best example of what ought to be. The people’s dwellings, 
and petty village halls, and what-not were not built by 
trained architects or masters of the guild (maitres de 
Poeuvre), but by mere workingmen of the trades. . . 
If workers have today become wage earners instead of 
creators, the fault cannot be shifted to the architect. The 
complex new conditions of society have created such a 
situation, while the steady trend in mechanical invention 
has relegated the worker to the back of a machine bench, 
and he has thus become a mere accessory to the machine. 
Now he is not willing to acquire the knowledge of any 
whole trade; he stands frightened at the task; he is con- 
scious that the machine has conquered his efforts and even 
his soul, unless he can devise a new machine to increase 
his earning powers. He is no more an artist and he does 
not care to go back to the condition of his forefathers. . . 
I think the task of interesting all workingmen in their 
work, I would say their production, is well-nigh hopeless. 
. . « The function of the architect in all this can only be 
one of selection, and such selection should be direct rather 
than through organized concerns. 

“The architect may have been prejudiced against ‘new 
industrial methods;’ especially against the introduction 
of machinery in the building trades. I think, however, that 
he should consider more favorably that newcomer which 
has done so much for the betterment of human comfort. 
The present duty is to render machinery still more effective 
and to utilize and develop its possibilities with intelligent 
and moral means. Hand work must always be respected 
and praised and properly paid for, but the mechanical 
means of facilitating a man’s work should be encouraged 
rather than rebuked. On the other hand, mechanical in- 
dustry must not crush the individual workman. He should 
share in the general benefit of mankind through less ex- 


acting labor, more equitable pay, and better living gener- 
ally.” 


Public Appreciation of Architecture 


Joun S. Arcuisatp, Montreal: “Our future teaching 
must be more practical, dealing more with everyday prob- 
lems, not only of design but also of economics. Thus, by 
ultimate far-reaching results we may compel the public to 
recognize the advantages and necessity of the architect's 
service and, in the end, enable the profession, by means of 
improved housing and working conditions, to evolve a 
better environment for our communities, thereby engender- 
ing a love for the beautiful and a higher moral standard 
for the public generally.” 
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Education 


Joun S. Arcuipap, Montreal: “Architectural build- 
ing economics must be made an important part of the 
curricula of our architectural schools, if our profession is 
to retain control of building design and operation.” 


The Architect as a Citizen 


Joun S. Arcuisatp, Montreal: “How much use we 
could be in our respective communities and in the wider 
field of provincial and national politics! School boards, 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly on build- 
ings for the education of our children, and whose policy 
and funds are administered, as a rule, by the ministerial 
profession ; civic improvement leagues, with no architectural 
representative on the board; public works departments, 
with a lawyer or a doctor at the helm—but why continue? 

“The architect himself has been largely to blame—he 
insists on keeping himself in the background, and an 
appreciative public takes good care to accede to his wishes. 
Come out, Mr. Architect, and take your share of life’s 


Bill to Continue the Bureau of Housing 


Three measures of exceeding importance are before the 
present Congress, in connection with the building industry. 
First, the bill to continue the Bureau of Housing in the 
Department of Labor, at least until it can be determined 
whether or no it can profitably be maintained as a desirable 
governmental activity in the compilation and distribu- 
tion of information in all that pertains to the great prob- 
lem of housing. Manifestly, such a bill is reasonable and 
in the interest of conserving the benefits that have accrued 
to the nation through the work of this bureau. 


Bill to Abolish the Bureau of Housing 


Second, and in opposition to this bill, is the one which 
would oblige the administration to close the doors of the 
Housing Bureau and compel the immediate sale, at no 
matter what sacrifices, of the housing properties now owned 
and controlled by the Government through the United 
States Housing Corporation. Manifestly such a bill is 
highly undesirable, for it is against public policy and in the 
interest of those who would, if possible, coin a profit out 
of the country’s great war emergency expenditure. The 
Government should retain control of these properties 
until their values can be determined. 

We cannot answer for the indictment of extravagance 
as contained in the report on the bill submitted by Mr. 
Langley, of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, but whatever the merits of this question may be, 
there should be no sacrifice of the Government’s interests. 
Mr. Langley confuses the issue, but his report should be 
made public and his statements be considered. The report 
is as follows: 


POST-WAR COMMITTEE 


Congress and Architecture 
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responsibilities, even if there is no ‘job’ tagged on to it. 
Banish the indifference of the past, and help, by services 
rendered, to compel recognition from a public which is 
ever ready to recognize unselfish action.” 


Architectural Organizations 


Josepu Venne, Montreal: “With the present democratic 
craze, some architects seem generous to the poor public 
when they advocate a profession open to all. Look here 
now, carefully! To become a real architect of some use to 
society, one has to pass through long and tedious studies, 
to suffer extended sacrifices of all sorts, such as are not 
asked from other citizens. And how can the one who has 
qualified, who has rendered himself honestly useful to the 
community, be recognized from the bogus subjects who 
are ever ready to benefit by the sweat of others? I consider 
that societies of architects are necessary, but they should 
be selective of the best, and maintain their membership 
on a high standing of effectiveness. I don’t care very much 
for the professional who stands aloof from his co-profes- 
sionals; he is a very poor-spirited citizen.” 


Congressman Langley’s Indictment of the 
Bureau of Housing 


“The legislation which this bill seeks to repeal was re- 
ported out by this committee and passed by Congress 
purely and simply as an emergency measure demanded by 
the exigencies of war. It was absolutely necessary at that 
time that the Government should not only raise great 
armies and fleets, but it was just as imperatively necessary 
that mammoth stores of arms and munitions should be 
provided; that materials for the construction of ships, 
railroads, bridges, etc., should be manufactured; that im- 
mense quantities of clothing should be made; and that 
great stores of food should be collected; and to do these 
and many other things equally as important, it not only 
became the duty of the Government to employ millions of 
workers, but as private capital could not or would not do 
so, it became the duty of the Government to embark in the 
business of building and furnishing houses near these great 
industrial plants and manufacturing establishments in 
which these very necessary workers and their families might 
live. It was also imperatively necessary that the legisla- 
tion should be speedily enacted. It was never intended by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, nor so 
far as this committee is aware, by any member of either 
branch of the Congress, that the said legislation should be 
other than temporary. Nothing could have justified 
Congress in entering upon such an undertaking except the 
existence of the world-wide war, and then only when it 
became evident that private capital had failed to meet 
the emergency. In the framing and enacting of the legis- 
lation it was the intention and expectation of this com- 
mittee that as all of the construction to be undertaken by 
the Government was to be by contract, a very small 
organization to let and supervise the proper execution of 
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contracts would be all that would be needed, but im- 
mediately the legislation became effective an organization 
was very soon created sufficient, in numbers at least, to 
have conducted the affairs of one of the great departments 
of the Government. College professors and alleged experts 
in various lines were called in and placed on the pay-roll 
at large salaries and designated as “town planners,” “town 
managers,” etc., ad nauseam and ad absurdum. This com- 
mittee is sure that no private building concern in the world 
could have lasted any length of time with so top-heavy an 
organization as was created for the management of this 
Government outfit with the attendant colossal overhead 
charges. 

“Some time after the signing of the armistice, the Senate 
passed a joint resolution which in substance provided for 
the immediate cessation of all work under the housing act 
and for the salvage of all property which had been acquired. 
When this Senate joint resolution came to the House and 
was referred to this committee, very thorough investiga- 
tion was made and the committee concluded that it would 
be for the best interests of the Government to complete 
twenty-two of the existing projects and sell them in their 
completed state, believing that the Government would 
realize more in the way of salvage by pursuing this course. 
The United States Bureau of Housing and Transportation, 
which was the agency created under the housing act to 
carry out its purposes, knowing from the action of the 
Senate and the action of this committee that it was the 
desire of Congress that said bureau should cease to func- 
tion at the very earliest possible day; that their force 
should immediately be reduced to the minimum, and that 
no new work should be engaged in, took no steps to make 
any substantial reduction of force, engaged in new con- 
struction work, but, on the contrary, increased salaries, 
and did other things indicating that these bureau officials 
considered themselves to be a permanent governmental 
institution. 

“On the 1st day of April, 1919, nearly five months after 
the signing of the armistice, this bureau had over 800 per- 
sons on its pay-roll, about one-half of whom were at the 
Washington office and the remaining one-half were scat- 
tered over the country. On the 15th day of June, 1919, 
more than seven months after the armistice was signed, 
this bureau still had 341 persons on its pay-roll, 228 of 
whom were at the Washington office and 103 in the field. 
With this immense force in the Washington office, the 
bureau has a large part of one of the most magnificent 
buildings in Washington rented for its use at more than 
$20,000 per annum. This bureau has a committee of its 
own officials whose duty it is to regulate salaries, but it 
appears that the chief “regulation” in which they have 
engaged has been the raising of salaries. Since the armistice 
many salaries have been raised, and here are some of them: 


Name 
Carl V. Badger 
H. D. Belcher 
C. Birdseye 
. H. Brewster 


To— 

$3,500 
4,000 
3,600 
4,800 
2,400 
2,500 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
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To— 


E. Macomber 
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4,500 

“Many other instances could be cited of the profligate 
expenditure of money by this bureau, but these are suf- 
ficient to show the reckless disregard for the interests of 
the Government with which these salaries have been raised 
since the cessation of hostilities. Your committee, with a 
knowledge of facts, is firmly convinced that this bureau 
should cease to function, and the earlier the better for the 
interests of the Government. In the bill reported herewith 
we have tried to provide for the sale of all the property 
which has been acquired, and in order to dispose of it with 
as little expense as possible we have provided for the same 
to be turned over to the Treasury Department, as that 
department has an organization which can easily wind up 
the affairs of this bureau without a dollar of additional 
expense, thus netting to the Government the entire pro- 
ceeds of all sales. 

“We have also provided that all buildings in the District 
of Columbia constructed under said housing act shall be 
turned over to the Public Building Commission. This, of 
course, would include all the dormitories on the Plaza, and 
no doubt the Public Building Commission would allow 
them to be run as hotels for Government workers so long 
as they were actually needed and could be conducted with- 
out cost to the Government. Whenever they are not actually 
needed, or whenever they are not self-sustaining, they 
should be used for some other purpose, and if no useful 
purpose can be found, they should then be removed.” 


Project to Create a Department of Public Works 


Third, there is the project for the establishment of a 
Department of Public Works, along the lines suggested 
at the recent conference in Chicago, held under the auspices 
of the Engineering Council and participated in by the 
Institute. Such a project has long been urged by the 
Institute, and it is pertinent to point out that Mr. Newell, 
in outlining the advantages of such a department to the 
conference, laid emphasis on the value it might have in 
bringing about the adoption of the budget system for our 
Government. Certainly such a change must precede any 
logical usefulness of a Department of Public Works, for 
until our method of appropriating money for public 
buildings and works is revised, no great progress could be 
made in placing such governmental expenditures upon a 
sound and legitimate basis. 

It is evident that the profession has a laborious task 
ahead in bringing about a reversal of policy on public 
building appropriations and design, but it is equally true 
that the national budget system is making strides forward, 
and that the country as a whole may be expected more 
closely to scrutinize national expenditures in the future, 
when the whole burden of the war begins to be felt more 
and more keenly. Therein perhaps lies a greater hope than 
in any other form of agitation. 
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The Proposed Governmental Department of 


At the conference in Chicago, called by the Engineer- 
ing Council to further the establishment of a national 
Department of Public Works, the architectural profession 
was represented, at the invitation of the Engineering 
Council. Throughout the proceedings it was clearly the 
desire of the engineering profession in no way to monopolize 
the establishment of a Department of Public Works to 
the detriment of the architectural profession. Due recogni- 
tion of the work which the architectural profession would 
have to perform was made, and the importance of its 
contribution toward the success of such a department was 
never minimized. 

The Engineering Council has performed an enormous 
amount of preliminary investigation. Realizing, as it did, 
the necessity for an intelligent constructive policy cover- 
ing the consolidation of all the bureaus of various govern- 
mental departments which are concerned with building 
and engineering activities, it proceeded to establish the 
basis of such a policy by having made a thorough survey 
of all the existing bureaus and their inter-relationships. 
In making this survey it was compelled to investigate 
and codify the various enabling Acts of Congress which 
had brought into existence the different bureaus at different 
dates. It was necessary to know the legal status and powers 
of each bureau of the Government before an intelligent 
plan could be made for consolidating them in one depart- 
ment. This laborious work was done by an attorney at 
an expense of more than $10,000 to the Engineering Coun- 
cil; the information gained formed the basis of its pro- 
posal for establishing a National Department of Public 
Works. 

At an early stage in the formulation of the plans, the 
question arose as to whether it would be advisable to 
request the creation of an additional cabinet office or 
whether it would be possible so to rearrange the duties of 
the existing cabinet officers as to consolidate the new 
department under one of the existing secretaries. The 
line of least resistance seemed to be the latter course. It 
was decided, therefore, that it would be wiser to transfer 
to the Department of the Interior the various building 
activities now scattered throughout the departments of 
the Government, and to transfer certain activities from 
the Department of the Interior, as not concerned with 
engineering and building activities, to other departments 
with which they might properly be united. 

In the organization of such a department, the engineer- 
ing conference came to the conclusion that there should be 
four main bureaus, each headed by a qualified expert with 
the rank of Under-Secretary: 1. Engineering Bureau; 
2. Architectural Bureau; 3. Scientific Bureau (in which 
would be included such departments as the Bureau of 
Standards and the Coast and Geodetic Surveys); 4. Legal 
Department. 

It was also decided that these bureaus should be em- 
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powered by Congress to perform engineering and archi- 
tectural services for the other departments of the Govern- 
ment, so that, in reality, the Department of Public 
Works would become the expert advisor of the entire 
Government in all engineering and architectural matters. 
Its scope would embrace reclamation projects, irrigation, 
roads, landscaping, and scenic features connected there- 
with, in addition to matters which are usually thought of 
as strictly engineering or architectural. It was also 
thought wise to propose that bureaus with their entire 
personnel should be transferred without change to the 
new department, since, in many of the Bureaus, there 
were well-established organizations in which there had 
been developed efficiency and an esprit de corps which it 
would be well to conserve. Such a transference in whole 
would also obviate antagonism which might develop in 
case it was proposed to disorganize the bureaus before 
transferring them to a new department. 

The establishment of a Department of Public Works 
concerns the architectural profession as vitally as it does 
the engineering profession, although the magnitude of 
work in engineering will far exceed the work that is 
strictly architectural. It was, therefore, proposed, with 
justice, I think, that the first Under-Secretary should be 
an engineer. It is to be hoped that the architectural pro- 
fession will realize that a great public service would be 
performed in the establishment of this new department, 
and that it is incumbent upon the architectural profession 
to do its part of the necessary preliminary work. It is 
to be regretted, therefore, that at the last Convention 
the work that the Engineering Council had done and its 
proposal for the establishment of a Department of Public 
Works was approved with the proviso that no financial 
expense should be incurred by the Institute. If the work 
is of public interest and vitally concerns the profession, 
as I believe it does, then the Institute should bear its 
share of the expense of promoting such a department. 
For the architectural profession to say to the engineering 
profession that “we approve what you are doing and we 
approve your spending your own money, but we will not 
spend any of our own,” is an approval so lacking in convic- 
tion that it amounts to no approval at all. The architec- 
tural profession has an opportunity to codperate wich the 
engineering profession. It should so coéperate and pay its 
share of the expenses, for the real test of a man’s sincerity 
and conviction in a public cause is whether he is willing to 
pay to promote the cause. If the architectural profession 
is willing to allow the engineering profession to bear the 
expense of this movement, it must not be surprised if in 
the end, when such a department is an actuality, it finds 
that the architectural profession occupies the same kind 
of importance in such a department as its lack of interest, 
as evidenced by failure to contribute, would warrant a 
disinterested observer to expect. 

Water D. Brarr. 


The Proposed Government Bureau of Fine Arts 


In the latter part of July a meeting was held at the Arts 
Club, Washington, for discussing the subject of a Bureau 
of Fine Arts. While the topic is by no means a new one 
to the architectural profession, the remarks in this par- 
ticular instance seem to indicate that the proposal has lost 
none of its power to attract attention and to arouse interest. 
If the Bureau of Public Works, referred to elsewhere in this 
issue, should become a reality, then the subject of art in 
building will, of necessity, take on added importance, for 
it is unthinkable that a Bureau of Public Works would be 
left in the hands only of constructors. 

Mr. Edward W. Donn, a director of the Institute, pre- 
sented the case on behalf of the Institute and spoke as 
follows: 

“The idea of a Bureau of Fine Arts is no new thing. 
It has been dreamed about by various people, both lay 
and professional, for years. From my point of view, it 
seems a perfectly obvious thing and arguments for it not 
at all necessary, but strange to say there are many people 
who look at the matter differently. Yet none of us should 
rest content until every man, woman, and child in the 
country is made to believe absolutely that art is an inalien- 
able possession of all, poor as well as rich, and of all things 
the most democratic. One of the great duties of the Bureau 
of Fine Arts will be to convince Americans of this fact 
where such conviction is necessary. 

“Many public men have had visions of the good that 
art would perform for this nation if it could be put on the 
same plane as it is in France, where it has ennobled the 
people and at the same time has been of great pecuniary 
advantage to them. I am sure that we as a nation have 
possibilities as great as the French or any others if proper 
encouragement is given. How to accomplish this end is the 
great problem. 

“The late Senator Newlands never tired of talking about 
its possibilities, but his ideas for its accomplishment were 
rathe: vague, as were those of his supporters, so nothing 
much was ever accomplished. In fact, so far as I know, the 
scheme of a Bureau of Fine Arts never was formulated prac- 
tically so that the man in the street might pick it up, look 
it over carefully, and approve it, and even now I am not 
able to put my hand on any plan which has been suggested, 
and which has in it the essentially practical features to 
make it a definite, workable thing, able to stand alone, 
and win the approval of Congress. 

“There is now before Congress a proposition to reor- 
ganize the Department of the Interior into a Department 
of Public Works, which is logical, as the present Interior 
Department is largely concerned with public works, and 
at present has under it many bureaus which ought to be 
placed under other executive departments. Those who 
know the psychology of the congressional mind feel that 
the practical features of the Department of Public Works 
idea will appeal where the more or less idealistic features 
of the other might have little or no success at this time. 
However, although the Bureau of Fine Arts is obscured 
in this larger scheme, I feel sure it is not too great a stretch 
of the imagination to picture, later on, the blossoming of 


the Bureau of Public Works, with an important offshoot 
called the Bureau of Fine Arts. Will it not, therefore, be 
to the interest of those identified with the fine arts to get 
together behind this movement and do everything possible 
to make it a reality? 

“I don’t believe the American people are yet ready, or, 
at least, have not yet been educated to feel the necessity 
for a Bureau or Department of Fine Arts, standing free 
and not forming a part of some other executive depart- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Education might 
logically become the parent of this child. 

“If the artists, painters, sculptors, archeologists, and 
musicians have done anything toward the formation of 
such a bureau, I have not been informed of it. Perhaps 
they have. The architects have talked of it, but that is 
about all. 

“I confess I cannot think of any practical suggestions 
differing from those already mentioned, and I believe the 
architects have done the right thing in joining their forces 
with those of the various engineering bodies throughout 
the country, in the hope that, beginning in this way, the 
field will broaden out later on and permit the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Fine Arts idea.” 

Congressman Pell, of New York, spoke briefly, say- 
ing: “The thing we are here for is to develop an artistic 
feeling in the country, a respect for artists and a demand 
and appreciation of beauty. That is the one thing that 
must be considered. I might suggest some practical meth- 
ods of getting at it. We are daily told that we should have 
dozens of departments—all to be established immediately. 
Every one of the departments now in the Cabinet, except 
the original three or four, are outgrowths from the depart- 
ments already existing. In the beginning the Navy was 
under the War Department. All the departments have 
arisen from bureaus, so we can be quite sure that if there 
is to be a Department of Fine Arts it will have to start as 
a bureau, then show its importance and value to the com- 
munity, and finally become a full-fledged department. It 
will be by no means unadvantageous to start off as a 
bureau, because the bureau chief is necessarily selected by 
his superior cabinet officer, and when the bureau has been 
raised to a Cabinet position, people will demand ability 
in the man occupying that place. . . . 

“An argument that will be made against such a bureau 
is that its sponsors are in the large minority. The only 
thing necessary to show Congress is that we are not a 
minority. I shall, when it comes up in the House, be per- 
fectly certain to support a bill which will establish a definite 
bureau of fine arts.” 

A letter from Mr. John C. Freund, President of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States was read, in which Mr. 
Freund said: “The great need of our having a Ministry of 
Fine Arts in our national Government is not so much that 
we should follow the example of the older nations of 
Europe, nor is it so much the value of what would flow from 
the establishment of such a Ministry in the way of a Nat- 
ional Conservatory of Music, (which, by the bye, I favor 
as against such an institution supported by private muni- 
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ficence), nor would it mean so much as perhaps help 
toward the establishment of national opera. To me the 
overwhelming argument in its favor lies in that it would 
make us, as a nation, recognize the value of our national, 
civic, and home life, of those great spiritual influences 
which are represented by music, drama, literature, and 
the arts in general. . . . 

“Now the time has come for us to show that we are 


ARTS 


not merely hunters for the dollar, that we do take an interest 
in those forces which make for civilization, for progress, 
and without which man would be not much above the 
animals that consume their existence in a hunt for food 
and the digestion thereof.” 

Letters were also read from Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Miss Violet Oakley, subscribing to the proposed 


bureau. 


The Proposed Franco-American Architectural Affiliation 


The French Technical Mission of the Office du Bati- 
ment, sent to America by the Minister of the Devastated 
Regions, has returned to France after seven weeks of 
intensive study of American architectural methods and 
materials. As the Mission spent the greater part of its 
visit in and around New York City, the local members of 
the Institute Committee were thrown with them con- 
stantly and learned to appreciate them as an open-minded, 
energetic, and intelligently inquiring group of men. 
Through the courtesy of the Committee on Publications, 
Mr. Whitaker devoted much time to the Mission, and 
accompanied its members on their trip to Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and his guidance was most appreciated. 

The members of the Mission were especially interested 
in American brick and structural terra cotta and the 
machinery employed in their production, in plumbing 
fixtures, especially the cheaper grades of enameled iron, 
in concrete mixers and block-making machinery, as the 
lack of wood in France makes poured concrete exceedingly 
expensive. Various housing developments, and steel and 
reinforced concrete buildings in process of erection were 
visited, for everything connected with our building methods 
proved of interest. Our colleagues of the engineering 
societies were of great assistance in helping to pick out and 
show to the Mission material of especial interest, and the 
collaboration between the two professions was most hearty 
and valuable. 

As the visit drew to a close, it seemed more and more 
regrettable to all that the liaison already established should 
be only temporary, and the possibility of a permanent 
connection between the professions in France and America 
was discussed at length. The Office du Batiment, of which 
the Mission was the representative, is an organization 
founded by the two leading societies of architects in France 
and the National Federation of Building Contractors, its 
primary object being to aid in the rapid and economical 
reconstruction of the devastated regions of France. It 
has already established a sample exhibit on the lines of 
the Architects’ Samples Corporation, of New York City, 
and the Builders’ Exchanges of some of our cities. Arrange- 
ments are already in the making whereby there will be an 
interchange of samples and information as to available 
materials between this Paris sample room and the cor- 
poration in New York City. It is also planned to develop 
the Office du Batiment as an information bureau, and 
the French Mission urges that the Institute on this side 
of the water continue the work already commenced by 


organizing a permanent Joint Committee which would 
remain in close touch with the committee in Paris and 
serve as a center of distribution, through the medium of 
the professional magazines, of information of interest to 
the profession and the building trades, and send, in turn, to 
the French committee such data as may be of interest to 
them. The artistic and practical advantages of such an 
interchange are obvious, and it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that this plan may be carried out. 

In the reply of the French architectural societies to 
the offer of service by the American Institute of Architects 
it was stated that the profession might be of financial 
assistance in helping to place the bonds of the Codperative 
of the Société des Architectes Diplémés. This Codperative 
was formed because, in view of the fact that practically all 
French architects have been without clients for five years, 
and that many of the younger men on returning from the 
army are without offices or material and without the means 
to hire draughtsmen, and in view of the necessity of rapidly 
turning out working drawings for a large number of 
buildings, it was agreed that the best solution of the prob- 
lem lay in a codperative society which could furnish 
centralized draughting-rooms, draughting force and 
materials, able to cope with the work of many architects, 
and to turn out promptly the more or less standardized 
details justified by the character of the work. It has 
been agreed that the fees for professional services, which 
are to be paid by the Government, shall be turned over to 
the society, which will, after deducting draughting, rent, 
material and overhead, pay the balance to the architects. 

Monsieur Greber, the chairman of the Mission, reports 
that about 400,000 francs of stock in the Codperative 
have been taken by architects, members of the society, 
and states that, when the work is in full swing, it will be 
necessary to greatly increase this capital, probably by a 
bond issue to be protected by French Government guaran- 
tees, and he has inquired whether the Institute would be 
able to aid in placing these bonds. 

In view of the offer of service by the Institute, this 
appears a most reasonable request, and it has been agreed 
that on his return to France Monsieur Greber will ask the 
president of the Codperative, who is also president of the 
Diplémé Society, to send us the necessary information, 
so that the Institute may be prepared to handle its share 
of this work effectively and promptly. The question of the 
method of handling this miniature Victory Loan Drive 
will be submitted to the directors of the Institute at their 
next meeting. 
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Referring once again to the personnel of the French 
Mission and its indefatigable search for information, it 
should be mentioned that of the six members, the eldest, 
Monsieur Nugue, is only fifty-one years of age, while the 
youngest, Monsieur Perreaud, twenty-eight, was the 
butt of his comrades, as he had just finished seven years in 
the army, his three years of compulsory service having 
ended just as war was declared. Needless to say, all the 
members of the Mission had been in service, either in the 
army or as mobilized and in charge of their factories. 

The Committee entertained our guests on various 
occasions and the courtesy was returned by them. These 
dinners and luncheons were rather the occasion for practical 
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discussion than for speeches, although His Excellency, 
the French High Commissioner, who presided at the final 
dinner given by the Mission, took occasion to pay a very 
beautiful tribute to the architects of America, whom he 
characterized as the first group in America to realize the 
justice of the cause of France and the Allies, and who had 
been the ablest in urging their propaganda based on 
conviction. 

The later entertainments were marked by the restrained 
gaiety characteristic of the period of aridity into which we 
have entered. Cuartes BuTLer 

Chairman, Special Committee on Franco-American 
Relations. 


The World’s Building Problem 


sitous demand for increasing the productive powers 

of men. The end of the greatest war the world has 

known finds the need for production greater than 
ever before, for today a great portion of the world lies 
prostrate under the losses suffered by destruction, by the 
five years’ cessation of useful activities, and by the death 
and disablement of a vast army of workers. The needs for 
shelter in the form of every conceivable kind of building 
are almost beyond calculation. In common with the 
requirements for food-production, building activities 
comprise the two great forms of human effort upon which 
Europe and America are now largely dependent. Many 
factors enter into and complicate the situation, chief 
among which are loans or credits and the problem of rising 
costs. The vicious circle in which commerce and industry 
have become involved presents questions of exceeding 
gravity, into which it is not the purpose here to enter, but 
there are certain aspects of the building problem to 
which it may not be amiss to ask attention. 

In England, at the present moment, a considerable 
group of intelligent men is struggling valiantly to point 
out to the nation that unless some comprehensive plan is 
developed for the guidance of the vast housing schemes 
which must in some manner be undertaken, the result, if 
the work is allowed to be carried out without guidance or 
control, will be a repetition of the urban disasters of the 
past. At the recent conference of the Municipal and County 
Engineers, at Birmingham, England, Mr. James Thomson, 
Municipal Engineer for the city of Dundee, Scotland, 
speaking on the question of housing in connection with 
town-planning, presented a programme which is admirable 
in its lucidity, and which is as follows: 

Absolute change from the present method of town growth 
as one mass without intervening spaces. 

Acquisition at every opportunity of undeveloped land at 
as near its agricultural value as possible. 

Design of the framework or skeleton of all existing and 
proposed main roads, excluding subsidiary roads, within a 
well-considered probable extended boundary. 

Limitation in the size of all new combined industrial 
and housing areas to a maximum to be fixed by the local 
authority. 


\* GREAT WARS have been followed by a neces- 


Separation of all new combined industrial and housing 
areas from each other, and from existing areas by open 
spaces and wooded belts. 

Complete revisal of formal methods of laying out land 
Sor working-class dwellings. 

Drastic change in the design, type, size, equipment, and 
environment of houses for the working classes. 

Reduction of housing density. 

Sufficiency in all housing schemes for gardens and allot- 
ments and facilities for culture. 

Certainty that in all new work areas, housing shall be 
carried out on town-planning lines. 

Allocation to each new housing and industrial area of 
sites for buildings necessary for culture and recreation 
facilities. 

Facilities in every new housing unit for outdoor recrea- 
tion for adults and children. 

Increase in the number of small parks corresponding with 
the increase in number of housing areas. 

Transit facilities to outlying districts and to all new 
industrial and housing areas. 

Abolition, step by step, of all slum areas. 

Improvement by degrees of central area and of all congested 
districts. 

Gradual widening of central main streets and the early 
widening of portions of arterial roads in the outskirts. 

Preparation of town-planning schemes for all areas pro- 
posed or brought within boundaries in conjunction with 
town-planning of areas within the existing town. 

Extension of railways and provision of railway sidings 
into land to be used for industrial purposes; and 

Appropriation of sites for landing-grounds in anticipa- 
tion of the introduction of aerial transport in conjunction with 
the fixing of housing and industrial areas. 

I know of no programme for guiding the physical 
growth of communities, large and small, in which the 
errors of the past are more carefully, albeit indirectly, 
summed up, and the remedies for the future suggested. 
Every paragraph of this programme may be pondered to 
advantage. Differing degrees of importance will attach 
themselves to different items, perhaps, but certainly we 
may assign major positions to the two paragraphs at the 


beginning. 
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First: “Absolute change from the present method of 
town growth as one mass without intervening spaces.” 
This is hardly to be argued, since all of the effort of the 
last few decades toward the amelioration of urban conges- 
tions has been to disentangle the mass, provide open 
spaces and correct the mistakes of uncontrolled develop- 
ment. 

Second: “Acquisition at every possible opportunity 
of undeveloped land at as near its agricultural value as 
possible.” This is a serious and radical suggestion for the 
United States where we cling tenaciously to the theory of 
free and unhampered individual initiative and the right 
to make money out of land without care for the community 
disasters created in the process. It is not quite so radical 
a suggestion for England, where it was adopted as a war 
policy in the acquisition of land, but where the old tradi- 
tion has, through centuries of abuse, created the menacing 
housing situation with which England is faced, and with 
which Parliament seems now determined not to deal 
fairly, because in so doing it would have to upset the land 
tradition. 

Australia and New Zealand understand the principle very 
well. They have practised it with success. Germany had 
adopted it as a basic premise in attempting the improve- 
ment of her urban centers, before the war. France has 
begun its application in and about Paris, where the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, authorized to expend ten million francs 
in garden cities, used the entire appropriation to buy land, 
since it recognized plainly that if it used the money for 
buying land and building one garden city, the price of 
other land would rise to such a height that it could not 
build another garden city at anywhere near the same price. 
Thus, slowly and with infinite pains, it is coming to be 
seen that the principle advocated by Mr. Thomson, 
although he is by no means the first, is one of the only 
two possible ways by which the housing question may 
be attacked successfully, and equally one of the only 
two ways by which the towns and cities of the future may 
fulfil all of their functions and remain solvent. 

To architects I would beg leave to state one firm convic- 
tion that lies deep within my love of the art they practise, 
and which is this: When the use-value of land flows into 
the pockets of the community that creates it, and not into 


British Housing 


> 
“> 


The housing crisis in England is still acute. Parlia- 
mentary action has been slow, while land prices have soared. 
It is now being seen that even a national subsidy in rents— 
a principle already admitted by Parliament—will not solve 
the problem. Commenting on this point, the Westminster 
Gazette remarks as follows: 

“Dr. Addison (President of the Local Government 
Board) rightly lays down the principle that, in building 
the new houses, rents shall be fixed so as to yield a return 
on a large proportion of the cost, and that wages shall be 
paid which enable the workers to pay such rents. Any 
other practice would make the low rent a subsidy in aid 


the hands of those who own the land, and who are thereby 
permitted to exact an ever-increasing tax for the right to 
build on that land, the demand for the services of archi- 
tects will far exceed the most sanguine expectations of 
those who now seek ways and means of educating the 
public to an appreciation of architecture. You cannot 
put a rigid economic chain around building enterprises 
and expect people to break it just for the satisfaction of an 
esthetic need. It cannot be done, except on a very small 
scale under specially favorable circumstances. 

Of course, I believe that this underlying question 
affects every aspect of our industrial life; that it plays by 
far the largest part in maintaining the vicious circle of 
rising wages and rising living costs, because the tax for- 
ever outstrips the ability of workers to pay it, but it is to 
the question of architecture that I address myself, and in 
connection with which I record my belief that nothing has 
contributed so much to the impoverishment of archi- 
tecture, esthetically and constructively, as the land-gam- 
bling engendered by our system, the building-gambling 
that must follow as a natural corollary, the whole accom- 
panying disasters everywhere evident in the growth of 
our communities, and the mountainous obstacles in land 
prices which stagger us when we seek ways and means 
of correcting these things. 

It is because of the perception of these fundamentals, 
no doubt, that Mr. Thomson placed those two paragraphs 
at the head of his programme. First, a complete change in 
method; second, a direct and radical economic principle 
as a guide. Afterward, the details, premised upon that 
principle, yet sufficiently elastic to provide for constant 
change, new needs, and a larger human development. 
He proposes to avoid the danger common in all town-plan- 
ning schemes and which lies in their inelasticity, in the 
tendency toward putting people and things in certain 
places, on the supposition that they will forever stay 
there—which they will not. 

But, as Mr. Mumford points out, in his article in this 
number of the Journal on the development of our own 
cities, there are other factors, besides the purely physical, 
which go into the making of a really great city. The wish 
must come first in the hearts of men. After that, all 
things are possible. Cuarces Harris WHITAKER. 


Problems 


of wages, and would place wages on a lower level than 
they should be. With present building costs, however, 
rents for the new houses will be high, which means inevit- 
ably that rents for existing properties will rise as soon as 
the Government restrictions are removed. We get, in fact, 
into another vicious circle in which high wages will mean 
an enhanced building cost and an increased rent, bringing 
in its turn a demand for a higher wage, with nobody in the 
end a penny the better off. How to break that circle is a 
problem of statesmanship. It will certainly not be 
done by the community subsidising rents to a large 
amount.” 
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Housing for London 


Among the municipalities that have shown themselves 
sluggardly in the housing movement, London is conspic- 
uous. Although the need for houses is as urgent in the metro- 
politan area as it is in most other large towns, the London 
County Council, which ought to set an example in such 
matters, has by no means risen to the occasion. It is simply 
not doing its duty in the matter of housing. So far, it has 
produced plans for only 211 houses; and these, although 
they were submitted to the Local Government Board at 
the end of last May, and were promptly passed, are not 
yet begun. The excuse put forward by the London County 
Council reveals its old fatal tenderness for the pocket of 
the ratepayer. It is simply jibbing at the expense, and in 
that way is setting up the deadly infectious disease of 
financial cowardice, besides running the risk of other epi- 
demics that may come more definitely within the purview 
of the Ministry of Health.—The Architects’ Fournal. 

Nore.—In connection with the above it is interesting 
to know that, in the discussion of the Housing Bill in the 
House of Lords, press reports state that Lord Downham 
moved an amendment providing that where a county 
council fails to fulfil their obligations under a scheme, the 
Local Government Board shall only proceed with the 
scheme itself upon an Order in Council approved by Par- 
liament authorising it so to do. He moved the amendment 
on behalf of the London County Council. Lord Birken- 
head said the Government could not accept the amend- 
ment because it would lead to intolerable delay and de- 
stroy and defeat the main objects of the bill. No other 
county council in the kingdom asked for the amendment, 
and what was good enough for them ought to be good 
enough for the London County Council. 


The Subdivision of Great Estates 
in England 


Decimation of great estates goes on with but little inter- 
mission. Notable among several recent instances is that 
of the Thixendale portion of the Sledmere estates, in York- 
shire. Sledmere seemed inalienably associated with the 
Sykes family, of whom the most prominent was, of course, 
the fourth baronet, Sir Tatton Sykes, who did much to 
improve it. Moreover, he caused schools to be built in 
many of the villages, and he “restored old churches and 
built new ones.” One of them is in Thixendale, and whether 
it can be sold with the rest of the village without com- 
mitting sacrilege, or simony, or some other deadly sin, may 
be a question for casuists, but more probably depends on 
whether the tenure is secular or diocesan. One shudders 
at the mere possibility of its coming under the hammer of 
the auctioneer and being knocked down to the highest 
bidder, though churches in the war area have been worse 
profaned. At the worst, the church, it may be supposed, 
will not be perverted from its present use, and will remain 
to proclaim to future ages the generosity of its pious 
founder, hearty old Sir Tatton, who was almost the last of 
the old English squires—of the robustious red-cheeked 
men who contrived to combine, not altogether inharmon- 
iously, a passion for the race-course with a due regard for 
religion, especially if the parson rode straight to hounds. 
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One can hardly suppress a sigh on seeing the good times of 
coaching and hunting melt away like a dissolving view, 
with “Yoicks!” and “Tally-ho!” dwindling echoes, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Sir Tatton Sykes with him, mere mem- 
ories of a vanished—and, when one comes to think of it— 
decidedly curious phase of civilisation.—The Architects’ 
Fournal. 

Great disappointment has been caused at Nottingham 
by the refusal of Lord Middleton to treat for the sale of 
his Wollaton estate, which would have made possible the 
carrying out of a great housing scheme, of which the city 
stands badly in need, owing to the demolition of unsuitable 
property. 

It was urged at a meeting of the City Council today that 
public necessities demanded that Parliamentary authority 
should be sought to compel his lordship to sell.—Westminster 


Gazette. 
A London Garden City 


Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, turned the first 
sod on the site of Ealing’s new housing scheme on Friday, 
and congratulated the borough in being the first of the 
London district, and among the first in the whole country, 
to start actual work. He was glad they had let the contract 
for the layout, and that the work was to begin at once, for 
he thought prompt work on a housing scheme was the most 
efficient and satisfactory way of meeting one of the great- 
est social needs of our time. 

The scheme is designed on model village lines, and 
there are one or two features which make it of special inter- 
est to those interested in housing and town-planning. It is 
proposed to erect 216 houses and 42 flats around a spacious 
village green. Every house will have its garden. A separate 
bathroom will be provided for each house, and in every case 
the living-rooms are so arranged that they get direct sun- 
light. The site is to be known as Ealing Village Park.— 
The Municipal Fournal. 


News Notes 


An Interesting Architectural Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York City, 
announces that the porch of the Bristol House, New Haven, 
Conn., will be on exhibition in the Recent Accessions Room. 
during the month of August. The porch was presented to 
the Museum by Mr. Cass Gilbert, Past-President of the 
Institute. It was built by David Hoadley, who was born 
in Waterbury in 1774, and died there in 1839. The house 
dates from 1800 to 1803. The porch has a pointed roof, 
is ample in dimension, and its two columns, each with 
twenty-four flutes, are topped by capitals delicately carved. 
It is built, curiously enough, of three woods—ash for the 
columns, black walnut for the door-frame, and pine for 
the entablature. 


The New School of Arts at the University 
of Virginia 


The first proposal for a professional school of architec- 
ture in an American institution of learning, made by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1814, has just come to fruition through 
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the endowment of a school of fine arts, including art, archi- 
tecture and music, at the University of Virginia which 
Jefferson founded. In his outline for a scheme of education, 
the first to be listed among the professional schools was 
the department of fine arts, embracing “civil architecture, 
gardening, painting, sculpture, and the theory of music.” 
In the buildings of the University group, Jefferson gave a 
model of the Pantheon and copies of the finest examples 
of the different orders to serve “‘as specimens for the archi- 
tectural lecturer.” Modern instruction there in these sub- 
jects has now been made possible by a gift of $155,000 from 
an alumnus, Paul G. McIntire. Fiske Kimball, a member 
of the Institute, recently appointed its Historian, has been 
called to take charge of the courses in art and profes- 
sional instruction in architecture to be inaugurated 
this fall. His researches, which first revealed the great 
extent of Jefferson’s activity in architectural design and in 
the establishment of a worthy tradition of official art 
patronage in America, make the appointment particularly 
appropriate. 


“The Tragic Muse” Fetches a New High 
Auction Price in London 


There seems to be plenty of money available for paint- 
ings, and in common with the general tendencies, prices 
seem likewise to be going up. The famous picture, by 
Reynolds, of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, came up 
for sale at Christie’s on July 4, at the instance of the Duke 
of Westminster. For many years it has been at Grosvenor 
House, having been purchased in 1823 by Earl Grosvenor 
for £1,837. It was expected that.a.new record would be 
established in an English auction room, and that the sum 
of £40,000 paid for a Romney and a Raeburn would be 
easily exceeded. 

The bidding began at 5,000 guineas, and the hammer 
finally fell at £58,600. It was an afternoon of big prices. 
A landscape by Jacob Ruysdael realized 12,000 guineas, 
whilst the artist’s “View of Norway” went for 9,500 
guineas. Above these was the remarkable price of 16,200 
guineas for Jan Steen’s “Spendthrift.” In less than an 
hour thirty pictures were sold for a gross total of £100,000. 


New Architectural Firm 


Mr. Walter W. Judell and Mr. Harry W. Bogner 
announce the partnership of Judell & Bogner, with offices 
at 508 First National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding the firm of Schuchardt & Judell. 


Institute Business 
Cablegram from R. I. B. A. 


The American Institute of Architects has received the 
following cablegram from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, extending its felicitations to the American 
architects on the occasion of the coming of peace: “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects salutes all American 
architects, and sends them brotherly greetings and con- 
gratulations on conclusion of victorious peace. (Signed) 
Simpson.” 


The Cost-Plus-Fee Building Contract 
Documents 


A fourth tentative draft of a circular relating to the 
cost-plus-fee method of executing building contracts, to- 
gether with a fourth tentative draft of a form of agreement 
to be used when such method is employed, has been sent 
to the members of the Institute. 

This draft is a revision of the third tentative draft sent 
to Chapter officers and otherwise widely distributed in 1918. 
The revisions have been the result of the consideration of 
the third tentative draft in the light of the experience of 
the past two years of emergency war construction work, 
most of which has been done on this basis, but some of the 
fundamental changes are due to a belief that under such 
scheme of operation the general contractor assumes a 
fundamentally different relationship to the owner than is 
the case when he is working under a lump-sum contract, 
assuming under these conditions a more professional atti- 
tude toward the work, on which he becomes the owner’s 
construction manager. 

This fourth tentative draft is submitted for considera- 
tion of the members of the Institute with the hope that 
they will submit to the Committee on Contracts any sug- 
gestions they may have to offer in regard to the fundamen- 
tals or details involved. The Committee earnestly hopes 
that those who are interested in the matter will submit 
their criticisms and suggestions as soon as possible, in order 
that the present Committee may be able to bring the 
draft into final shape for issuance. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions should be sent to Wittiam STan.ey Parker, Chair- 
man, Committee on Contracts, 120 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee will be held on 
August 16, Detroit having been chosen as the meeting- 
place in conformity with the now established custom of 
making Board and Executive Committee meetings the 
occasion for a joint meeting with the various Chapters. 


Award of Institute Medal 


The Institute Medal for Students has been awarded to 
Kenneth John Conant, of the School of Architecture of 
Harvard University. 


Committee on Fire Prevention: F. E. Davidson, 


Chairman; Julius Franke, Joseph Jacobberger, and William 
J. Sayward. 


Obituary 


James Sweeney 
Elected to the Institute in 1912 
Died at New London, Conn., July 3, 1919 


Mr. Sweeney was born in New London, Conn., in 
1870 and there spent his entire life. He was unmarried 
and is survived by one sister and four brothers. 

On leaving school Mr. Sweeney became an assistant to 
the engineers of the city water department, where he 
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learned the essentials of draughting and engineering. Five 
years later he entered the office of George Warren Cole and 
Edward Everett, architects, with offices in New London 
and Boston. While in New London he attended the Slater 
Memorial in Norwich, at the same time taking a special 
course in architectural design in the Academy of Design, 
New York City. About twenty-five years ago, at the death 
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of Mr. Cole, he began independent practice and subse- 
quently designed many of the public buildings of New 
London, among them the Municipal Building, Harbor 
School, St. Mary’s Parochial School, Lyric Hall, Union 
Bank and Trust Company building, St. Mary’s Convent, 
Quaker Hill School, Thames Hall of Connecticut College, 
and many of the first-class residences of the city. 


Book Reviews 


The Real Estate Educator. By F. M. Payne. New 
York: T. J. Carey & Co. $1. 


This small volume, which the editor describes as a 
“repository of useful information” fully justifies its title. 
It does not take away from the value of the book to say 
that it is, for the most part, lacking in originality, for the 
short paragraphs of “Don’ts” and “Pointers” treat of sub- 
jects which should be of familiar knowledge to all men of 
affairs, but of which ignorance too often prevails. 

It is only when the editor yields to the temptation of 
treading unbeaten paths of thought, as he does in the 
chapter on “The Successful Real Estate Operator,” that 
he runs the risk of incurring strong adverse criticism. His 
theme must be quoted verbatim to be appreciated: “City 
values represent the superlative of civilization. The man 
who gets a piece of land just before it is overtaken by civi- 
lization is the man who makes the most money, provided 
he buys it before the seller sighted the first sign of civili- 
zation.” It is assumed that a rising market is in the mind 
of the author. 

A chart of realty prices, ascending, will at all times fur- 
nish a precise indication of the progress of civilization. As 
the converse must be true, the theory simplifies a number 
of hitherto complicated problems. For instance, a states- 
man, in doubt as to the degree of benefit which a certain 
much-discussed international agreement will have on civili- 
zation, need only call up his realtor and inquire if Mr. X 
will shade his asking price for that corner property. The 
answer will allow him to calculate to a fraction of 1 per 
cent the net benefit to be bestowed by the legislation. The 
illustration proves that rule only works on a bull market. 

It is a pity that this chapter has been included in the 
book, but the pages devoted to its crude philosophy are 
few and can well be ignored when contrasted with the merit 
of the rest of the subject-matter.—Joun Irwin Bricurt. 


What of the City? By Wa ter D. Moopy, Chicago, 
1919. A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


A new value has been given to the word “promotion,” 
and that by a self-admitted preacher. 

“What of the City?” is the title of a volume by Walter 
D. Moody, which tells the story of the Plan of Chicago 
and demonstrates beyond dispute the essential value and 
the indispensability of organization, publicity, and promo- 
tion in any scheme for civic betterment or municipal 
planning. The volume is inspirational and historical. 
It does not place the planner and the theorist on quite as 
high a pedestal as they would put themselves upon, but it 
does point out the service that the promoter can perform. 


Architects and town planners should read it to discover 
that they can do but little alone and to learn how to 
develop the interest and secure the codperation of others. 

That there is every reason to hope for success in city 
building when preceded by city planning is the conclusion 
which must follow a careful reading of this book. It is 
in no sense a technical guide nor manual for planners, but 
it is a textbook in promotion, and therefore contributes an 
essential which no architect, town planner, or engineer can 
ignore and ever hope to see results. The reader must not let 
the author discourage his search for theory nor let him lessen 
the value of technique. The adverse criticisms of theory 
must only be admitted to apply to half-developed and super- 
ficial theory, which is not theory at all. No theory is really 
theoretical unless it is capable of practical application and 
nothing is practical that is not based upon sound theory. 

As a chapter in the life of Chicago, the book will have 
value to future students of history, provided they do not 
stop with this narration. Further investigation will reveal 
the names of many active citizens who have done much to 
bring about present accomplishments—people whose 
names are conspicuous by their absence. To people about 
to embark upon city planning and construction, the book 
may safely pilot them through the difficulties of the task 
and past those elements of the problem which are less 
understood than all other phases of the art of city building, 
so far as it is developed in the year 1919. 

The author says nothing about—in fact he does not 
attempt to touch—the still greater problem of relating 
city to city throughout the country. That is the problem 
of nation planning and building. As this great task must 
be governed by the same general principles as city construc- 
tion, it may not be too much to say that a work and an 
influence has been started in Chicago which is bound to 
become nation-wide, and that any book which has told 
Chicago’s story, or only a part of it, has helped to build the 
nation. 

Readers should go to this book for promotion ideas as 
related to city planning only. There is quite a little relat- 
ing to economics which is not sound and to Government 
activities which ignores the very great contribution to 
community planning made by the U. S. Shipping Board, 
the U. S. Housing Corporation, and many other depart- 
ments of the Government, as a result of the war and its 
necessities. Perhaps Mr. Moody may yet write a book 
relating the positive benefits of the war preparations which 
forced a degree of communal thought and action never 
before paralleled in history, and gave priceless object 
lessons which no city, large or small, can afford to ignore. 

Dwicut H. Perkins. 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Roofing 


The discussion of materials for roofing and roof-cover- 
ings was begun in the June issue of the Journal by reprint- 
ing the section on “Roofing” from the 1915 Manual of 
the American Railway Engineering Association. The dis- 
cussion will be continued and developed on the basis of 
that brief but comprehensive treatise. 

The Manual lists certain considerations which should 
influence the selection of the most suitable type of roofing. 
Among these considerations are “Chance of leaks due to 
construction,” and “Probable life, including chance of 
damage by the elements and by wear from other causes.” 
An inquiry into the reasons why these two considerations 
are important will serve the purpose of focusing the reader’s 
mind on the condition that the roof structure and the roof- 
covering together constitute the roof; and such an inquiry 
will serve also as an introduction to the discussion on roofing 
materials which is to follow. 

The matters of cost and of resistance to fire are primary 
considerations and call for no comment beyond the state- 
ment that the ultimate cost, which is the cost including 
upkeep and repairs during a given service period, is far 
more important than first cost. But this carries us back to 
the consideration of “probable life.” For the fire-resistant 
properties of various roof-coverings, reference should be 
made to the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ “List of Approved 
Mechanical Devices” (last issue dated July, 1918) and to 
local codes and ordinances. The fire-resistant properties 
of the various classes of roofing will be given consideration 
in the discussion of each class of material. 

The architectural profession, and in fact the whole 
building industry, has been rather careless in the use of 
technical language and standard terms. When this char- 
acteristic finds expression in a field such as roofing, where 
standards are few and the terms in use have been separated 
from their original and dictionary meanings, misunder- 
standings creep in and language loses its power of convey- 
ing ideas. The following discussions are necessarily some- 
what technical, particularly the discussion on bitumens 
and bituminous roofings, and it is therefore thought wise 
to preface each discussion with a brief nomenclature and 
statement on the conditions with respect to standards. 


Chance of Leaks Due to Construction 


The character of the roof construction should deter- 
mine the character of the weather-proof covering to be 
applied to it; and, vice versa, if the character of the roof- 
covering is determined by architectural requirements of 
appearance or service requirements of resistance to wear 
of traffic, or resistance to fire, then the character of the 


roof construction must be such that it will satisfactorily 
receive and support the selected covering, and such that 
the two together will constitute a roof meeting the 
requirements of life, service, and appearance. 

The possible structural causes of leaks which demand 
more than casual thought (and they are always present to 
be guarded against, no matter what the character of the 
proposed roof-covering) may be best developed by ref- 
erence to a few typical examples: 

One such example is that of a built-up roof-covering to 
be laid over a flat-roof structure consisting of concrete 
slabs or other masonry. The movement in such flat-roof 
structures at expansion joints, or the opening of cracks due 
to expansion and contraction seems to demand the use of 
a membraneous covering possessing tensile strength and 
ductility. If the roof covering does not possess these two 
characteristics, the movement of the base will cause leaks 
to develop at the expansion joints or contraction cracks. 
Bituminous materials used in such roof-coverings have no 
tensile strength and are ductile in varying degrees. Their 
ductility is affected by temperature, increasing with rising 
temperature until the melting-point is reached, and decreas- 
ing with falling temperature until they become brittle. 
And as low temperatures also open expansion joints and 
contraction cracks in the roof structure, tensile strength 
in the roof-covering, since it is not possessed by the bitu- 
minous substance employed, must be secured through the 
use of a membrane itself possessing tensile strength. It 
will be shown later that the so-called “wool felt” of com- 
merce possesses little or no tensile strength. 

The structural character of the intersections of flat 
roofs with vertical surfaces is often overlooked in the design 
of the roof-covering and flashings, and this is a potent cause 
of trouble. The common practice of sandwiching metal 
flashings into the roof-coverings is a bad method, if there 
is the slightest likelihood of movement between horizontal 
and vertical structures. This method of flashing such 
intersections is never the best practice, and may be done 
with reasonable assurance against leaks only when the roof 
and vertical structures are locked together or are mono- 
lithic, as is sometimes the case in concrete buildings. The 
roof covering should be turned up against a vertical surface 
and cap-flashed with metal. The objection to this method 
is that the felts ordinarily used are not pliable and break 
when bent at right angles. 

The pitch of a sloping roof, considered in connection 
with the maximum roof temperature, will determine the 
nature, with respect to its ductility and melting-point, of 
the bituminous materials to be used in roof-coverings. There 
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are numerous instances of roof failures due to the movement 
down pitch of the bituminous waterproofing material used 
in roof coverings. This has happened on roofs with a pitch 
even as low as 2 inches (2’’) to the foot, where the roof tem- 
peratures are high and the melting-point of the bitumen 
is low. The pitch of a roof to be covered with sheet metal 
determines the nature of the seam or joint between plates. 
Standing seams are apt to leak on roofs with a pitch of 
less than 2 inches (2’’) to the foot. 

For roofing tile and slate, provisions must be made in 
the underlying structure for adequate and lasting fasten- 
ings. “‘Nailable” concretes are offered in the market as a 
fireproof nailing base for tile and slate. None of them so 
far examined has been perfected and there have been a 
number of failures. 

The use of unseasoned lumber for sheathing roofs to 
be covered with wood shingles, slate, tile, sheet metal, or 
prepared roofing will result in trouble due to shrinkage and 
warping. 

When the dimensions of a roof surface to receive 
a sheet-metal covering are such that the accumulated ex- 
pansion and contraction in the metal covering, due to 
change in temperature, will be more than the buckle in the 
metal sheets between fastenings can take care of, the cover- 
ing must be so applied as to provide for contraction with- 
out tearing. Sheet-metal roofings, particularly of copper, 
under such conditions should be applied with standing 
locked or battened seams at intervals, such that the con- 
traction in the metal sheet between them will not exceed 
their safe limit of give. 


Classification of Roofs 


The classification of roofings quoted from the Manual 
in the June issue is sufficiently accurate to obviate the 
necessity of restatement. 


Roofing Materials 


Bituminous Roofings 


Nomenclature and Standards: In the case of bitu- 
minous roofings, some confusion exists between trade terms 
and trade names, in spite of the fact that certain trade 
terms have become fairly well standardized through use. 

“Built-up Roof” designates a roof-covering consisting 
of two or more thicknesses of felt or fabric (membrane) 
used as conveyors or reinforcements for the bituminous 
water-proofing material, the several thicknesses being laid 
one upon the other on the roof, each coated with water- 
proofing as it is laid. 

When the wearing or exposed surface of a built-up roof 
is covered with gravel or with particles of other erosion- 
and weather-resisting material, the roof is sometimes 
referred to as a gravel or slag roof. The term “slag” is 
used erroneously more often than not. 

“Prepared roofing” designates a roof-covering consisting 
of similar materials, similarly combined, to those used in a 
built-up roof, but prepared complete in the factory and 
delivered in rolled strips or sheets ready to apply to the 
roof as a finished covering, the lapped edges of the strips 
or sheets being cemented together as they are laid. Such 
roofings are not infrequently referred to as “ready” roof- 
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ings. For the sake of uniformity in practice, the use of the 
term “ready” should be discouraged. 

There are no standards for bituminous roofs, either 
built-up or prepared, except those established by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for fire-resisting qualities. No 
tests or specifications exist by which the quality of the ma- 
terials entering into the composition of bituminous roofs 
or by which the durability of the roofs themselves may be 
measured. 

Prepared roofings are manufactured in several weights 
and thicknesses, but there are no recognized standards for 
either weight or thickness. Single-, two-, and three-ply 
are the terms now generally used by manufacturers to 
indifferently describe the weight or the thickness, or both 
the weight and the thickness of the material. There is no 
uniformity in the application of these terms, and in many 
cases the term “ply” is misleading because neither the 
thickness nor the weight of the “ply” is standard. A “two- 
ply” roofing may have no more material in it and be no 
thicker than a single-ply roofing, although the former may 
actually consist of two plies of thin felt. 

The Prepared Roofing Manufacturers’ Association is 
now considering the advantages of abandoning the use of 
the term “ply,” and adopting in place of one-, two-, and 
three-ply, the terms “light,” “medium,” and “heavy” to 
designate the three thicknesses of prepared roofings com- 
monly produced. (See July issue of the Journal for dis- 
cussion on Standards.) 

Bitumens: Two bituminous substances are commonly 
used for roofing purposes. They are the so-called coal-tar 
pitches and the asphalts. The pitches differ in physical 
properties, chemical and mechanical composition, and con- 
sequently in suitability for the uses to which they are put. 
The same is true of the asphalts. 

Coal-Tar Pitches: The pitches used in roofings (re- 
ferred to commercially as “coal-tar” pitches, although they 
are not always derived from coal) may be defined as the 
solid residue produced in the distillation of tar bitumens. 
These tar bitumens are: 

Coal-tar, coke-oven tar, water-gas tar, all derived from 
the destructive distillation of bituminous coal in the 
production of illuminating gas, and in by-product 
coke ovens. 

Oil-gas tar, the residue in the production of oil gas 
which is used sometimes to enrich water gas. 

Heavy residue from the distillation of crude petroleum, 
having an asphaltic base. 

Residues from the distillation of wood and from refining 
vegetable oils. 

The generic term “gas-house tar” is frequently used to 
describe the tar bitumens produced in plants generating 
illuminating gas. Gas-house tar may be coal-tar, or water- 
gas tar, or oil-gas tar, or a combination of two or all of 
them. Some gas-producing plants make no effort to keep 
these tar by-products separate, all being accumulated in a 
single container. 

The various tar bitumens are taken in the crude state 
by the manufacturers of roofing and waterproofing pitches 
and refined by heating to produce a residual pitch possess- 
ing the desired characteristics. There are many by-products 
from the refining process, such as the creosotes, dye-stuffs, 
the value of which has encouraged, if it has not made neces- 
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sary, modifications in the process during the last thirty or 
forty years, in order that the quantity of by-products might 
be increased. Whether these changes in process to provide 
for the extraction of valuable by-products have affected the 
quality of the pitch as a roofing material is difficult of 
determination. Very little reliable data on the point is 
available, and the refiners are not inclined to freely discuss 
the question. There is abundant circumstantial and direct 
evidence, however, that the roofing pitches produced today 
are not the same as those produced thirty or forty years 
ago. In the first place, the tar bitumens from which the 
pitches are refined are today produced in by-product coke 
ovens which did not exist in earlier days, and now contain 
percentages of oil-gas tar, which is a comparatively new 
product. In the second place, the increased production of 
valuable by-products through the process of refining these 
tar bitumens must result in taking away from the residual 
pitches certain of their former ingredients. The principal 
reason for referring to the change that has taken place in 
the coal-tar pitches is that some manufacturers use as a 
selling argument for their products the fact that there are 
coal-tar pitch roofs still giving satisfaction which have been 
in service twenty or thirty years. Purchasers of bituminous 
roofing should not be greatly influenced in the selection of 
materials by such statements while there is a lack of ac- 
curate knowledge on the part of the average purchaser as 
to the effect on the coal-tar pitches of changes in the pro- 
duction process that have taken place during the service 
period mentioned. 

The characteristics of coal-tar pitches which are of im- 
portance when the material is to be used for roofs are 
purity and melting-point. Purity is determined by the 
contained percentage of free carbon. A suitable material 
should show free carbon between 25 and 30 per cent. A 
suitable material for use on roofs in temperate zones should 
have a melting-point of not less than 140 degrees Fahr. and 
higher as the maximum roof temperatures rise. The per- 
centage of mineral ash in coal-tar pitches affects the perme- 
ability of the roofs. Most manufacturers claim to make 
such determinations in their materials, but do not announce 
the percentage of ash permitted in the product placed 
upon the market. 

With reference to the melting-point of coal-tar pitches, 
the report of Subcommittee A of the Committee on Build- 
ings of the American Railway Engineering Association 
contains the following statement: “The melting-point of 
the pitch, a very important matter, depends upon the 
point to which the distillation is carried and the amount 
of free carbon. This should be varied somewhat to suit the 
climatic conditions. Pitch for use in the fall in Winnipeg 
would be very difficult to work in New Orleans in the 
summer. The melting-point of the pitch is not definite, and 
in defining it a special specification is necessary. The use 
of a pitch with a melting-point too high to allow satisfac- 
tory working and requiring the addition of fluxes on the 
work, giving a “cutback” pitch, is very liable to give un- 
certain results and should not be allowed. Worse than 
this is the use of tar or soft pitch stiffened by the use of 
land plaster, Portland cement, or similar materials. This 
not only is uncertain in its results, but it gives a product 
liable to have short life. The best practice allows the use 
of nothing but straight pitch.” 
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While it is important to know the characteristics of 
coal-tar pitches which make them suitable for roofings, 
such determinations are usually made for samples of the 
material before it is heated in the kettle and applied. What 
is really needed is a knowledge of the characteristics of 
the material after it has been heated and applied to the 
roof. In heating for application, there occurs a loss of 
weight in coal-tar pitch sometimes as high as 15 per cent. 
This loss can be accounted for only through the evapora- 
tion of the light volatile oils. Another consideration, which 
has to do with application, is the practice, not uncommon 
among roofers, of “doping” the pitch in the kettle to make 
it flow freely under the mop. Yet another condition to be 
guarded against is overheating or “burning” in the kettle. 
If this happens, the material loses many of the character- 
istics which are essential to good roofing material. 

The reader will doubtless feel that the foregoing state- 
ment conveys little or no definite and useful information 
on coal-tar pitch. Such a view is justified by the facts. 
While there is a large amount of general and technical in- 
formation available on roofings other than those classed as 
bituminous “there has been no series of tests standardized 
and accepted which proves that a particular piece of roof- 
ing made from a certain material and by a certain process 
is more suitable for a given purpose than another piece of 
roofing made from a different material or by a different 
process. Also, most of the tests that have been suggested 
are workable only when conducted in a well-equipped 
laboratory, and by some one thoroughly familiar with 
bitumens and also with their practical uses. Therefore, 
such tests are not available for the average buyer of roof- 
ings. As a result, each manufacturer has been free to make 
such claims for his own particular product as his judgment 
or business necessity has suggested, in most cases without 
danger of positive and conclusive contradiction.” (G. L. 
Wilson, in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
April 15, 1919.) 

It is indeed true that, technically, the purchaser of coal- 
tar pitch roofings knows very little about the material 
upon which he must rely for the protection of his building 
and its contents against destructive attack by the elements. 
However, practical experience has given us some general 
facts which are of at least passing value. 

All bituminous materials, such as the asphalts and coal- 
tar pitches, undergo a gradual change in structure when 
they are in contact with water for long periods or when 
they are exposed to sunlight. A suitable coal-tar pitch is 
less affected by sunlight than an asphalt compounded with 
equal skill and knowledge. This would seem to suggest 
the use of protective coverings of gravel, slag, crushed slate 
or tile on bituminous roofings. 

The flow point, that is the point at which all bituminous 
material begins to creep, is considerably below the melting- 
point. Coal-tar pitches, generally speaking, have lower 
melting-points than the asphalts, and a much higher melt- 
ing-point can be secured in asphalt than in coal-tar pitches 
without sacrificing the material’s ductility or its other 
desirable characteristics. This condition would seem to 
argue for the use of asphalt in hot climates and on roofs 
with a steep pitch, where the temperature is likely to 
approximate or rise above the point at which the material 
begins to flow. 
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Asphalts: Asphalts, generally speaking, are of two 
classes. The first class includes those native or natural 
bitumens which are found in solid and semi-solid state. 
The second class includes solid or semi-solid bitumens 
derived from refining petroleum oils having an asphaltic 
base. 

The more important of the natural asphalts which be- 
long to the first class are: 

Trinidad, which comes from the Island of Trinidad, and 
is of unusually uniform quality. It contains percentages 
of water, mineral matter, and vegetable matter, and some- 
times soluble salts. 

Bermudez, which comes from Venezuela. It is not as 
uniform in quality as Trinidad asphalt, but the mineral 
matter content is much smaller. 

Maltha is a semi-liquid asphalt occurring as a saturant 
of sandstone (often referred to as mastic rock) or in a stiff 
mixture with sand. It is separated from the stone or sand 
by heating. Maltha is the descriptive term also applied to 
semi-liquid asphalts of comparative purity found in limited 
quantities, principally in California. 

Rock asphalts, such materials as gilsonite, and elaterite 
from Utah, and grahamite from Oklahoma. A description 
of the characteristics of these materials in connection with 
roofing is unnecessary because they are seldom employed 
for roofing purposes, their cost being prohibitive and the 
expense of fluxing and compounding being too great. 
Moreover, their superiority for roofing purposes over other 
less expensive and more easily manipulated materials is 
by no means established. 

The derived asphalts belonging to the second class are 
the residuals from refining crude petroleums, principally 
from California, Texas, and Oklahoma. The eastern oils, 


those from the Pennsylvania fields, have a paraffin base. 
The natural asphalts, in their crude state, are of little 


commercial value. All of them require refinement, and 
with one or two exceptions, also compounding and fluxing 
to be rendered suitable for use as roofing materials. The 
petroleum residuals or derived asphalts also have to be 
“cut back” or fluxed. 

The character of the fluxes used has an important effect 
upon the finished product. The fluxes should be stable, 
that is, slow to evaporate, and likely to undergo very slight 
change on exposure to the atmosphere or water; otherwise 
the fluxed asphalts will lose their ductility and become 
brittle. A very considerable knowledge of the chemistry 
of hydro-carbons and skill in handling them is essential to 
the production of a suitable compound. 

The asphalts are not refined by manufacturers of roof- 
ings. Most roofing manufacturers buy their asphalts from 
such large refiners as the Standard Oil Company, the Texas 
Company, and the Barber Company. A few compound the 
materials, but not always with the necessary skill and 
knowledge. 

The asphalts used for cementing together and coating 
the layers of felt or fabric in built-up roofs are generally 
compounded principally from the natural asphalts. They 
are used, also, to some extent for coating prepared roofings. 
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The derived asphalts, or petroleum residuals are used 
to saturate felt because they become very liquid at com- 
paratively low temperatures, and have a greater pene- 
trability than the natural asphalts. Large quantities of the 
asphalt residual from California oil have been used for 
this purpose. The subject of felts and fabrics will be dealt 
with fully under a separate heading. 

The same ignorance prevails with respect to the desir- 
able characteristics of asphalts for roofing purposes as has 
been referred to in connection with coal-tar pitches. The 
whole subject of asphalts and asphalt compounds, from 
the technical and chemical standpoint, is far more com- 
plex than is the case with the coal-tar pitches. And as 
asphalts are more widely used in the manufacture of pre- 
pared roofing, and by persons frequently possessing little 
technical knowledge, the purchaser of this product is at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Asphalts are honestly refined and skillfully compounded, 
and when such is the case, they should be and are of ex- 
cellent quality and uniform. Such asphalts are almost in- 
dispensable for some uses where ductility must be retained 
through a wide range of temperature changes. But there 
is too much careless and promiscuous purchasing of asphalt 
by roofing manufacturers. One cause of trouble with 
asphalt roofing is, primarily, that the derived asphalts 
used are regarded by the oil refiners as a waste product. 
Consideration of quality in this waste product influences 
them not at all in the processing. A very few manufac- 
turers of roofing asphalt use certain natural asphalts, 
which they refine themselves in such a way as to secure 
a product of the highest quality which knowledge, skill, 
and integrity of purpose can produce. Engineering staffs 
of some of the railroads have made exhaustive studies of 
asphalts and are buying more and more from those manu- 
facturers who spare no pains and expense in the effort to 
produce a quality product. 

The following is quoted from a statement by an emi- 
nent expert: “The desirable asphaltic material should be 
95 per cent bitumen, soluble in cold carbon disulphide. 
Of this bitumen, 25 per cent should be asphaltene, which 
is insoluble in cold petrolic ether 62° B. The melting- 
point should be between 140° F. and 180° F. The ductility 
should be at least 30 centimeters at 77° F., the material 
being elongated at the rate of 5 centimeters per minute. 
The consistency of 77° F., after heating to 325° F., for 
five hours, should show at least 50 per cent of its original 
consistency at 77° F., before heating, the consistency being 
determined in hundredth centimeters by a No. 2 cambric 
needle, weighted to 100 grams, acting for five seconds. 
The volatilization loss should not exceed 5 per cent when 
20 grams of the material are heated for five hours to 
325° F. 

“The percentage of mineral ash content in the asphalt 
seems also to have direct effect upon the permeability, 
and, therefore, the life of the material. All asphalts con- 
tain such ash, but the permissible amount has not yet been 
determined.” 
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TILE (Mosai 


Economy with the 
“Reverse English 


by owners of homes and buildings of all kinds is 
its application to the wrong end of the trans- 
action. 


A COMMON and faulty employment of “economy” 


Those who are paying for the building sometimes seek 
to “economize” by doing away with Tiles and substitut- 
ing other materials of less efficiency—disregarding the 
judgment of the architect, who knows full well that such 
economy is in reality a form of waste and loss that can- 
not possibly be met in any other way. 


Tiled walls and floors, as the architect knows, repre- 
sent true economy; and one of the functions of this 
association is to work with the architect in the dissemi- 
nation of this truth. 


The owner, seeking advice from the architect, is com- 
ing into a greater appreciation of Tiles, both for their 
decorative and practical values. 


Color, texture, service, economy; all these are well 
met in the use of Tiles, and the steadily increasing build- 
ing activity but adds to their use and popularity. Tiles 
represent not only a durable, satisfying material, but a 
medium of artistic expression without equal in the struc- 
tural field. We are at the architect’s service at all times. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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